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JUSTICE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


SUPPORT FOR THE AFRICAN SCHOOLS AND 
FAMILIES FUND 


Tue Birmingham and District Council for African Affairs, 
Cambridge Africa Council, Cardiff and Region Africa Group, 
Manchester and District Council for African Affairs, Oldham 
Council for African Affairs, Rugby Africa Circle, Sheffield 
Africa Committee, Tyneside Africa Council, West Riding 
Council for African Affairs, Buxton Africa Forum and the 
Scottish Council for African Questions, have commended the 
Africa Bureau's appeal. 

In a joint statement they said: ‘“Though the Bantu Educa- 
tion Act is no different in kind from others of a progressively 
totalitarian nature imposed upon the Native peoples of the 
Union over recent years, we do believe that with it a point has 
been reached where the issues can no longer be in doubt to 
any liberal or Christian opinion. The time has come when 
every possible help must be given to those who, with great 
courage and at considerable risk, are seeking to uphold 
within the Union what we believe public opinion in this 
country overwhelmingly believes to be right. We therefore 
welcome the opportunity to be able to take practical and 
constructive action along the lines set out in the appeal, and 
desire for it the widest and most energetic support.” 

The appeal has also received the blessing of Mrs. Lily 
Montagu and Rabbi Leslie Edgar, who in the name of 
Judaism have associated themselves with it and urge members 
of the Anglo-Jewish community to support it. (Manchester 
Guardian, February 15, 1955.) 

The News Chronicle (February 5, 1955) said ‘‘the Bantu 
Education Act is slavery in its twentieth century form, reaction- 
ary and ugly. The new fund to fight it deserves the support of 
everyone who sees the wickedness of the crime in South Africa.”” 

The Observer (February 6, 1955) described the fund as “a 
chance to help . . . support the courageous efforts being made 
by some Churchmen and other liberal-minded men in the 
Union to alleviate the evil effects of the Bantu Education Act.” 


HIGH COMMISSION 
TERRITORIES 


PROGRESS IN EDUCATION 


IN REPLY to a letter from the Executive Committee of the 
Africa Bureau making representations concerning education 
in the High Commission Territories in Southern Africa, the 
Parliamentary Under Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations, Mr. Douglas Dodds-Parker, has written: 

“In Basutoland it is proposed to build six new secondary 
schools and two new teacher training institutions. In Bechuana- 
land, subject to agreement for an adequate degree of Govern- 
ment supervision, it is intended to enlarge the Bamangwato 
College at Government expense and to make it available for 
children through the Protectorate. It is also planned to build 
a Trade School linked to the College and four new African 
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THOUSANDS HEAR BISHOP OF JOHANNESBURG 


About 3,400 people crowded the Central Hall, Westminster, 
on a particularly cold and sleety night to hear the Bishop of 
Johannesburg speak on “Justice in South Africa”. He des- 
cribed conditions in South Africa, recent laws and their effects, 
particularly on the Non-European population, and the back- 
ground to the Western Areas removal scheme.! 

Mr. Frank Byers referred to the wish of many in Britain to 
show their concern about the situation and their sympathy for 
the Africans, and appealed for funds for the Africa Bureau's 
“African Schools and Families Fund”. A collection of over 
£2,000 was taken. The meeting was organised by Christian 
Action and the Africa Bureau. Among those on the platform 
were: Lady Violet and Sir Maurice Bonham Carter, Miss 
Vera Brittain, Father Corbishley, S.J., Mr. James Crawford, 
Mr. Victor Gollancz, Lady Winifred Gore, Father Groser, 
Lord Hemingford, Lord Lucan, Lord Pakenham, Father 
Raynes, C.R., Bishop Roberts of the S.P.G., Lord Stansgate 
and the Bishop of Woolwich. 

On February 23, the Bishop addressed a large meeting 
arranged by the Cambridge Africa Counc'l. He will address 
other meetings arranged for him by local Africa Councils 
and other bodies in the following cities: Buxton, March 23; 
Sheffield, March 24; Doncaster, March 25; Edinburgh, March 
$0; Glasgow, March $1; Bradford, April 4; Leeds, April 5. 
Particulars of these can be obtained from the Bureau. 


APPEAL FOR VOLUNTARY ASSISTANCE 


The Africa Bureau would very much appreciate voluntary 
assistance from Londoners, especially from those who could 
give a regular afternoon’s work each week. If you are inter- 


ested in this request, we should be glad to send further 
information. 


*His full speech is available from the Africa Bureau in pamphlet form 
(price 1/-). 


Junior Secondary Schools to meet the growing demand for 
African education in the larger villages. In Swaziland increased 
grants are to be made for additional teachers and classrooms 
in Government and Government-aided mission schools. In 
all three territories post-matriculation classes are being intro- 
duced so that African students can qualify for admission to the 
new University College at Salisbury. The aim is to make as 
much use as possible of Salisbury for the university education 
of students from the Territories. 

“The speed at which these plans can be implemented must 
depend on the availability of the necessary funds. It is, how- 
ever, hoped that considerable assistance will be given under a 
new Colonial Development and Welfare Act.” 


MR. GARFIELD TODD’S VIEWS 
In a speech at Que Que the Prime Minister of Southern 
Rhodesia, Mr. R. S. Garfield Todd, referred to the position 
in the Union of South Africa. He said: ‘‘We do not agree with 
the outlook of our neighbours in the south on a number of 








important matters, but that does not dissuade us from studying 
their conditions and learning all that we possibly can from 
their much longer experience in Government. We are all very 
conscious of the strong feeling that exists in the minds of 
most South Africans regarding the position of the Protectorates 
within the Union of South Africa and on its borders. There is 
a very strong desire that these Protectorates should be incor- 
porated within the state itself and I don’t believe that this 
desire on the part of the Union Government is the result 
primarily of an imperialistic urge ora wish to grab more land. 
There are very strong arguments for the inclusion of the 
Protectorates within the Union of Sauth Africa. There are 
strong economic reasons and there are also reasons of security. 
I believe that the British Government recognises the reason- 
ableness of an umber of the arguments for the inclusion of the 
Protectorates within the Union. But, whatever arguments 
there may or may not be regarding the inclusion of the 
Protectorates, there is no doubt about the very strong feelings 
which exist in the minds of South Africans regarding the future 
status of these Protectorates. 

“The British Government has given certain undertakings 
to the inhabitants of the Protectorates and, as long as the 
British Government considers that it would not be in the best 
interests of the people themselves, they are not likely to 
hand over the Protectorates to the Union of South Africa. The 
matter is one between the United Kingdom Government and 
the South African Government and does not concern us directly 
although there is no doubt that anything of significance which 
happens in the continent of Africa concerns all those who live 
in Africa. All I wish to draw attention to is the attitude of 
the South African Government to the Protectorates, and to 
point out that there are very strong reasons indeed why it 
would be in the interests of both the people of South Africa 
and those who live in the Protectorates for those Protectorates 
to be included in the Union.” 

Mr. Todd’s remarks were referred to in South African and 
South West African papers under the headlines, ‘“Todd 
Favours Incorporation of Protectorates’’ and ‘“‘Backs Union 
in Protectorate Issue”’ 


BRITAIN’S DUTY 


Capt. H. Kerby, Conservative M.P., in a letter to the 
Daily Telegraph (February 24, 1955) said that Britain was no 
longer the Protector of the High Commission Territories, but 
their Trustee. 

The South African Government, he said, ‘“‘surveys with 
horror the spectacle of the three Protectorates being led to 
self-education and self-administration by the British Crown. 
The vast additional land-mass and reserves of primitive 
peoples which would accrue to the future Republic of South 
Africa, should incorporation ever take place, are vital to the 
full and ruthless implementation of the master apartheid plan, 
the very backbone of Afrikaans racial imperialism in Southern 
Africa. 

“The South African Government has taken the first step 
that Hitler took; to begin that degradation of an ‘inferior’ 
race which, history tells us, often leads to the ultimate attempt 
to extinguish it. 

“Legally and morally, we have the right, as well as the 
duty to protect our “Wards in Chancery’.” 


POLICY FOR THE PROTECTORATES 


An “effective alternative’ to Britain’s present policy of 
“attempting to mollify South Africa by agreeableness’’ was 
put forward by the Observer (December 5, 1954) in an 
editorial. Describing how little this policy had achieved it said 
that in their opinion the proper alternative was “‘to endeavour 
to reduce the explosiveness of the Union by positive action of 
our own. Its aim should be to give the African population an 
alternative prospect to that of seeking to break ‘white domina- 
tion’ by incendiarism, sabotage and other forms of violence. 

“The United States and Britain, acting together, could 
provide an alternative prospect by developing the three 
British Protectorates which lie embedded in the Union— 
Bechuanaland, Swaziland and Basutoland—on political princi- 
ples consonant with their own domestic policies. If Britain 
will overcome her silent refusal to allow foreigners to assist 
in the development of her dependencies and invite American 
co-operation in this task, it is not likely that the Union would 
dare to seize the Protectorates, or even to blockade them 
economically. She would herself be equally vulnerable to 
economic blockade by a simple Anglo-American unwillingness 
to buy her gold, wool and wine production.” 

The Nationalist newspaper, Die Vaderland (December 8, 
1954) strongly criticised the Observer and said “‘if it would 
like to drive the Union out of the Commonwealth, it could 
not have thought of a better method than the proposals it 
advanced. And in that way it will also sow the seed of the general 
and speedy dissolution of this free association of countries. 
In the second place, the paper forgets apparently that England, 
without the help and co-operation of the Commonwealth 
countries, will hardly be able to keep her head above water. 
But we do not believe that our polite questions on this point 
will make any impression on the high and mighty Observer 

” The editorial suggested that the Observer ‘‘would 
do a real service to the territories concerned if it would exert 
itself to assist in prevailing upon the British Government to 
give immediate effect to the solemn pledges made 30 years 
ago by London to General Hertzog in connection with the 
transfer of the protectorates to South Africa.” 


ADVOCATE OF INCORPORATION INTO 
THE UNION! 


Mr. F. C. Erasmus, South Africa’s Minister of Defence, 
said that the three Protectorates of Bechuanaland, Basutoland 
and Swaziland were necessary for the extension of the Union’s 
modern air defence system and of vital importance for the 
country’s early warning radar network. ‘They will be three 
blind spots in our advanced defence system,’’ he added. The 
three territories are to a great extent undefended. The division 
between the Union and the territories was unnatural and to a 
large degree dangerous. They were within the Union, but 
under external control. Geographically, the three territories 
belonged to the Union. Basutoland was an important catchment 
area for the Union’s water resources. Ethnologically, the 
inhabitants of the areas were similar to those of the Union. 
The Protectorates historically belonged to the Union. Basuto- 
land was formerly part of the Cape Province and Swaziland a 
protectorate of the Transvaal. The boundaries between the 
Cape and Bechuanaland were chosen arbitrarily. The argument 

4See Dicest Vol. II, No. 1. 
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was strongest economically. The territories and the Union 
for customs and excise purposes were treated as a unit. The 
Union was the natural market for their products and surplus 
labour. 

Other considerations were the destructive soil-erosion, stock 
thefts on the border, illicit liquor trade, dangerous smuggling 
of weapons and ammunition and the infiltration of Indians 
from those areas to the Union. Mr. Erasmus referred to the 
dangers of the creation of potential breeding grounds for 
Communism while the laws against Communism and immi- 
gration were not applicable in the Protectorates. (South 
Africa, November 27, 1954.) 


WHY THE NATIONALISTS WANT THE 
PROTECTORATES 


Mr. Stanley Uys, Political Correspondent of the Johannes- 
burg Sunday Times, described the arguments put forward by 
the Nationalists for the incorporation of the High Commission 
Territories as follows: 

“The main one, of course, is that the existing position of 
the territories is an insult to the Union’s sovereignty. The 
next set of reasons is that economically, geographically 
and historically the territories are part and parcel of South 
Africa. It is further argued that the areas are a weak spot in 
the Union’s defence system, that they are the scene of liquor 
smuggling, gun running and cattle thieving, that there is soil 
erosion there, and that Indians are smuggled through Swazi- 
land. Finally, according to Dr. Verwoerd, Minister of Native 
Affairs, the policy pursued by the British Government in the 
territories will clash with the apartheid programme.” 

Mr. Uys continued: ““The defence argument is the most 
ingenious of the lot. It runs as follows: 

“If an enemy aircraft has been sent to bomb Johannesburg 
and is swooping down Africa at 600 miles an hour and at a 
height of 50,000 feet, it can be located by radar at the Border, 
but it will take exactly 30 minutes from the time of spotting it 
to destroying it. But_an aircraft travelling at that speed and at 
that height will be able to drop its load 284 minutes after cross- 
ing the border—actually before it reaches Johannesburg. The 
momentum will carry the bombs an extra 15 miles or so. 
Therefore, it is essential to have an early warning radar 
system in the Protectorates. 

“If you think that I am making up this bit let me assure 
you that that is exactly the argument developed in an article 
in the Union Defence Force magazine Commando.” 

In conclusion Mr. Uys said: ““There is only one test of the 
argument that the territories should be transferred to the 
Union—what are the wishes of the inhabitants of the terri- 
tories? This is what matters most.” 


Basutoland 


MOORE COMMITTEE REPORT 


In the Bloemfontein Friend (January 12 and 13, 1955) Mr. 
Patrick Duncan surveyed the situation in Basutoland arising 
out of the visit of a Committee, under the Chairmanship of 
Sir Henry Moore, appointed by the High Commissioner ‘‘to 
examine the structure of Native Administration in Basutoland 
and to make recommendations.” 

“The major aim of the Committee,” Mr. Duncan said, 


“was to end the ‘dualism’—the double government of chiefs 
and district commissioners—that has be-devilled Basutoland 
since before the second World War. 

“To achieve this aim they made several main recommenda- 
tions. The first is the uniting of the Paramount Chief and 
Resident Commissioner in one supreme council. This is to be 
called the ‘permanent advisory committee’—advisory to the 
Resident Commissioner, and resident in Maseru (the Resi- 
dent Commissioner’s town), not Matsieng (the Paramount 
Chief’s town). The Paramount Chief’s power to issue orders 
to her chiefs will end, save in so far as this committee will 
allow her. So it is clear that dualism is to be ended by ending 
the power of the chieftainship. 

“The next main recommendation is that the whole of govern- 
ment must be decentralised to the district level. To this end 
the committeee recommends that executive powers be dele- 
gated to the district councils (under the chairmanship of 
district commissioners) over such matters as bridle paths, 
roads, water supplies, trees, grazing control, licensing and 
education. They should also have power to make by-laws. 

“The third is that the chieftainship must be brought under 
closer control by the Government. Government is to be given 
power to dismiss (and possibly exile from his district) a 
chief who is convicted of an offence, or who is alleged to be 
ineffective. The District Commissioner in advising the High 
Commissioner who is to replace him, may submit the name of 
his heir. But if no ‘suitable’ heir is available, he may, in con- 
sultation with the senior chiefs of the ward, submit the name 
of any other person, chief or commoner. 

“A further recommendation is that the Paramount Chief’s 
advisers should live permanently in Maseru, as they will be 
members of the advisory committee. If they are to be able to 
advise the Paramount Chief this means, of course, that he 
will have to live in Maseru too. 

“Fifthly, it is recommended that the National Council be 
given, subject to the High Commissioner’s approval, power to 
make by-laws. 

“Two other recommendations of interest to the Basuto are 
that the present Registrar of Basuto Courts, a son of the late 
Paramount Chief Griffith, be replaced by ‘a European officer 
with both legal qualifications and administrative experience.’ 

“And it is finally suggested that ‘the unfettered control of 
so precious an asset (the land)’ should not vest indefinitely in 
chiefs and headmen, and ‘that a possible solution might lie 
in the evolution of land boards’ to allocate the land to culti- 
vators. 

“The Government is energetically attempting to sell this 
report to the people, and large pitsos are being called at which 
officials will explain the report to the people. 

“The Government case is that the recommendations will 
end dualism, and that they will give the Basuto considerably 
increased democratic participation in the government of their 
country. They stress in their talks with councillors and chiefs 
that the district councils will be given greater powers, and 
that the National Council will have the right to make by-laws 
legally, and that the number of democratically-elected members 
will be increased from under half to over half of the whole 
council. They tell the people that something must be done 
about the inefficient and drunken chiefs, and that something 
must be done to reduce the numbers of the chiefs. 

“Chiefs and many commoners view the report of the Moore 








Commission with grave misgivings. They see in it small 
improvements bought at an excessive price—the end of 
independence in Basutoland. . . 

“Reasonable chiefs admit that the chieftainship needs over- 
hauling. They admit there are too many chiefs, and that too 
many are lazy and drunken. They also admit the evils of dual- 
ism. But they reject the report. They say that instead of trying 
to cure the chieftainship it ends it. 

“They claim that the stopping of the Paramount Chief’s 
power to issue orders ends the chieftainship, that the subordina- 
tion of chiefs to councils of which the District Commissioner 
is chairman, and giving him power to make and unmake chiefs, 
ends the chieftainship. 

“They resent the position recommended for the Paramount 
Chief, a mere adviser, with the same status as a senior district 
officer, in a committee without executive power. Her advisers 
admittedly will also be members. But who are they to advise? 
Can they, as members of the advisory committee, advise the 
Paramount Chief what she ought to advise the Resident 
Commissioner ? 

“Everywhere they see (one hopes mistakenly) a desire to 
diminish Basuto power and build up White power in Basuto- 
land. Powers are to be delegated to Basutoland by the High 
Commissioner as ‘this would enhance the Resident Commis- 
sioner’s prestige in Basuto eyes’. 

“The 40-year-old practice of allowing the National Council 
to legislate without interference on purely customary matters 
is to be ended, and all future laws made are to be counter- 
signed by the Resident or High Commissioners. 

“The power of allocating lands to cultivators, the greatest 
remaining power of the chieftainship, is to be ended and trans- 
ferred to a board. On the analogy of the councils recommended 
in this report these will have the District Commissioner as 
chairman. The power to make and unmake chiefs, the carriers 
of the ancestral traditions of the nation, is to be vested in 
district commissioners. 

‘All this is grave. But a graver objection is that the com- 
mittee missed the most important issue. The Basuto want a 
legislature, like most of the other colonies, and like provinces 
of the Union. The committee heard this in every district. Yet 
it refused to allow evidence to be led, and produced no recom- 
mendation on the subject, on the grounds that it was outside 
their terms of reference. 

“But the terms of reference were ‘the structure of Native 
administration’. How can this be held to exclude a discussion 
of a legislature? Lord Hailey, the greatest colonial expert of 
them all, included such a discussion in his monumental 
Native Administration in the British African Territories. 

“He said that in Basutoland ‘attention must be concentrated 
in the first instance on the formation of a legislature . . .’ 
The committee’s ruling that native administration could not 
comprise discussion of a legislature, has caused much dis- 
satisfaction. 

“The chiefs and many commoners feel that the committee 
has missed the point and has not understood the reason why 
Basutoland was created. Basutoland was established primarily 
to be a place where the Basuto should feel at home, where 
they could live their lives quietly, protected from the harshest 
buffetings of the great industrial world. 

‘This was why the country was created, and not to provide 
the world with an example of efficient government. Independ- 


ence and protection are the essentials: efficiency is merely 
desirable. The main charge against the committee is that they 
have been ready to sacrifice the greater thing, in the prob- 
lematical hope of securing the smaller. 

“And so the contest is on—one of the most important and 
one of the most exciting contests in Basutoland’s history. The 
chieftainship is fighting for its very life: the Administration 
is seeking an extension of its power. In a few weeks the people 
will decide.” 

Among representations made to the Committee! were the 
following: The Council of Chiefs, known as the Sons of 
Moshoeshoe, unanimously resolved that the recommendations 
contained in the Moore Report must be wholly rejected. 

The Basutoland African National Teachers’ Association, 
during their annual conference in December, resolved to op- 
pose Moore’s recommendations and to work hard for their 
rejection. The teachers also resolved to press hard for the 
implementation of the 1953 motion, adopted unanimously by 
the National Council, that a Legislative Assembly be estab- 
lished for Basutoland. 

The Basutoland African Congress which recently held its 
second annual conference in Maseru, publicly burnt a copy of 
the Moore Report. The Conference demanded the establish- 
ment of a Legislative Council for Basutoland in accordance 
with the 1953 unanimous resolution of the National Council 
as outlined in the Congress memorandum submitted to and 
unceremoniously rejected by the Sir Henry Moore Reforms 
Committee. (Mohlabani, January, 1955.) 

The Basutoland African Congress also requested the return 
to the Basutos of part of the Free State given to the Boers in 
the last century: ‘“‘Congress notes with grave concern that a 
large portion of Basuto territory seized by the Boers of the 
Free State Republic during the Basuto war, has not been res- 
tored to the Basuto in peace time as has been the practice 
for other territories, for example the Lorraine valley, Trieste 
and Suez in terms of international tradition.” 

Congress decided to ‘demand from the British Government 
an unqualified assurance that Basutoland and the other High 
Commission Territories shall not be annexed to the Union 
without the express consent of the African inhabitants directly 
affected”. ( Pretoria News, February 8, 1955.) 


Bechuanaland 


THE LOBATSI ABATTOIR? 


FoLLowine a short trial run, the abattoir which has been es- 
tablished at Lobatsi, Bechuanaland Protectorate, by the Colonial 
Development Corporation, has been officially opened. In his 
speech at the opening ceremony, the High Commissioner said 
that the abattoir was the first major industry to be established 
in the Territory. The expenditure of nearly } million sterling 
which it had entailed was by far the largest single injection of 
capital in the Protectorate’s history. Emphasising that the 
people of the territory were heavily involved in the venture, 
and that their livelihood was at stake, the High Commissioner 
said: ““The decisions which have been taken were reached in 
full knowledge and realisation of this essential fact. During 


1A pamphlet containing African representations to the Committee is 
shortly to Re published by the Africa au. 


*See Dicest Vol. I, No. 10. 
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the past ten years the cattle production of the Protectorate 
has increased from 837,000 to just over 1 million head, and 
in the same period cattle exports have risen from 43,000 to 
75,000 with a value of nearly £1} million. The cattle industry 
has often suffered in the past owing to uncertainty of marketing 
arrangements and it is my earnest hope that this abattoir, 
combined with the expenditure of Colonial Development and 
Welfare funds, particularly on water development, will en- 
courage further expansion by ensuring more stable conditions, 
and a better average product from the territory. It is not at all 
surprising that the realisation of a project of this kind and 
scope should engender differences and conflicts of opinion or 
even that there should have been grave material difficulties to 
overcome and some unhappy delays.” (Colonial Development, 
Winter, 1954.) 


SOUTH AFRICA 


WESTERN AREAS REMOVAL SCHEME! 


Tue South African Government’s first mass removals of 
Africans from the Western Areas of Johannesburg attracted 
world-wide attention. In the last few days before the removals 
were due to take place renewed protests and appeals were 
made by the South African Institute of Race Relations, and 
by Mr. Alan Paton, the author; Fr. Trevor Huddleston, C.R. ; 
and a member of the Provincial Council, Dr. Boris Wilson. 
The African National Congress announced strong support 
for its non-violent anti-removal campaign. 

The first removals to Meadowlands were due to take place 
on Saturday, February 12, but on the previous Tuesday the 
Government declared a ban on all gatherings in the Johannes- 
burg and Roodepoort areas and at dawn the following 
morning 2,000 armed police converged on Sophiatown to 
move 152 families. The Rand Daily Mail (February 10, 1955) 
reported that “with them came 86 army troop-carriers, 
Union Defence Force signal units and military police . . 
A large number of squad cars carrying Sten guns cruised round 
the township.’’ More than a hundred families were moved— 
about forty families had left during the previous night and 
found shelter in the near-by Mission school or with neigh- 
bours, but most of them later went to Meadowlands. Die 
Transvaler (February 10, 1955), a Nationalist paper, reported 
that on arrival in Meadowlands, “‘white bread and cold drinks 
were given to the new tenants. Dogs and cats were loaded 
together with the possessions which were properly covered 
by canvas, and children were dumbfounded by the sturdy 
dust-bins which were supplied to every house. One simply 
got the impression that they were taking up residence in a 
‘new paradise’.”” The paper commented that “the spirit of 
resistance has dampened; the spirit of law and order triumphs”. 
(February 11, 1955.) 

The Johannesburg Star (February 11, 1955) commented 
that “almost all the people moved were glad to go because 
they had been living in wretched conditions and have now 
been installed in reasonably good houses . . .” The editorial 
pointed out that, regarded as a slum clearance project, the 
Western Areas scheme upset the order of housing priorities 
to the detriment of those who had a legitimate first claim. 
“As a slum job the Western Areas would have been tackled 
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differently and there would have been no need for 2,000 
policemen .. .” 

Protests against the ban on gatherings were voiced in the 
South African Parliament, and in the English-speaking press, 
but the Pretoria News commented that it was remarkable that 
the ban could have been imposed and maintained without 
evoking more strenuous opposition. 

“The move has gone ‘quietly’ and will continue to do so,” 
said Mr. A. Hepple, Labour Party leader in Parliament. 
“‘What else could possibly happen with two thousand armed 
policeman standing by? The evictions and the arguments have 
been left to the end by which time the Government hopes that 
we shall have been impressed by the cheerfulness with which 
the slum dwellers have accepted the move. And the public 
memory being what it is and the public conscience not as 
deeply stirred as it should have been, there probably won't be 
a great deal of fuss as the months go by. It is wonderful how 
calmly a Christian country can take things when it thinks that 
its own rights are perfectly secure.” (Rand Daily Mail, 
February 11, 1955.) 

The Minister of Justice, Mr. C. R. Swart, said that on 
January 19, Fr. Huddleston had said: “Let us fight against 
the Bantu Education Act and the removal of the Western 
Areas, and if we all stand together we will win the case . . . 
There is only one of two things for us African people. That is 
to be ruled by Europeans or by ourselves. We are tired of 
being ruled by Europeans. Africans, you must choose between 
freedom and slavery. The time has come when we must stop 
crawling under the rule of the Europeans.” 

Fr. Huddleston has challenged the Minister to repeat his 
statement in public, and not under the privilege of the House 
of Assembly. 

The evening before the removals were to take place, Mr. 
Robert Resha, secretary of the African National Congress in 
the Transvaal, was arrested under the Riotous Assemblies 
and Suppression of Communism Amendment Act. On February 
25 the charge was withdrawn. The Rand Daily Mail (February 
25, 1955) said the success of the Government’s plans for the 
removals—three batches of which were completed without 
any opposition—had left many Natives disillusioned in the 

gress. Among factors contributing to the success were: 
“The suddenness of the gatherings ban, which completely 
ruined any opposition plans for demonstrations and meetings,” 
and ‘‘the irregular and surprise issue of the three batches of 
final quit notices.” And, “apart from the fact that all the main 
leaders of the African National Congress have been banned 
under one or other of the Nationalist Party’s recent legislation, 
the main reason for their failure in Sophiatown was the com- 
plate lack of organisation” although the Congress had been 
in existence since 1912. 


COMMENT IN BRITAIN 


The removals were widely reported in Britain. The Daily 
Mail (February 11, 1955) described the plight of refugees 
and said: “In our time we have seen them by the million. 
Families, communities, yes, and whole peoples, torn up by 
the roots to please a dictator or to conform to a line on a map. 
There is nothing in all the world so wretched and so desolating. 
At this moment 50,000 Negroes in Sophiatown, Johannesburg, 
are being evicted to satisfy the policy of apartheid.” 

The Swindon Evening Advertiser (February 14, 1965) said 








the “‘near-Nazi” policy of the Nationalist Government “‘is 
being pursued in a member country of the British Common- 
wealth. The Nationalist Government cannot therefore expect 
it to pass without concern. No opportunity must be lost to 
impress upon the white people of South Africa that the policy 
being carried out in their name is losing them the respect of 
decent people all over the world . . .” 

The Christian World (February 10, 1955) had commented 
that “the policy of the South African Government must stand 
under perpetual and indignant condemnation as long as these 
discriminatory laws continue to be enforced. We outside 
South Africa are concerned with the wickedness of these laws; 
white people in South Africa should be concerned also with 
their appalling folly.” 

The Northern Echo (Darlington, February 14, 1955) said 
that “even from a purely materialist outlook, it might have 
been thought that the white people would not have wished to 
antagonise and suppress the Africans and thereby invite a 
violent upheaval in which white civilisation would vanish. The 
Nationalist police State is no answer, but a policy that is 
materially short-sighted is also morally offensive.” 

The National Executive of the Labour Party passed a 
resolution expressing ‘“‘profound and widespread concern” 
over the removals and assuring “‘all anti-racialists, individuals 
and organisations, European and non-European, in South 
Africa” of the Labour Party’s sympathy “‘in their difficult task 
of defeating racialism and creating an inter-racial society in 


their country based on political, social and economic demo- 
cracy.”” ; 


SLUM CLEARANCE 


The B.B.C. anda number of newspapers had reports giving the 
impression the Western Areas removals were slum clearance. 
This was strongly contradicted by the Bishop of Johannesburg, 
the Rt. Rev. Ambrose Reeves, in sermons and press statements. 
Preaching in St. Peter’s Church, Great Yarmouth, the Bishop 
described conditions in African townships surrounding Johan- 
nesburg that are far worse than those parts of the Western 
Areas that have become slums. In Orlando in 1944 
temporary shelters were provided for Africans, each 10 feet 
square with no doors, windows or floors and one room let 
to each family; there were only 580 foul latrines to 34,000 
people. Today, ten years later, the Africans are still living 
there although the Medical Officer of Health for Johannesburg 
placed this as a No. 1 priority slum clearance scheme in 1950. 

In Moroka, 60,000 people are living in a controlled 
squatters’ camp established in 1948, each family living on a 
20-foot square plot on which they had built their own shacks 
and huts of asbestos, cardboard or corrugated iron. 

In Pimville, where half tanks were turned into homes for 
African families in 1904 as a temporary measure, and which 
was condemned in 1913, there are now 35,000 Africans living. 

Yet under the removal scheme, the Bishop said, 60,000 
human beings were to be forcibly removed from a township 
that they had occupied for 50 years, in which they had created 
friendships, services and institutions which made up so much 
of the texture of community life. Property to the value of 
£14 millions was to be torn down and the people would be 
housed twelve miles from the centre of the city . .“. Those 


who had enjoyed freehold rights would have them taken away 
from them. 


“If this was a genuine piece of slum clearance, it would be 
very hard on those concerned,”’ said the Bishop. But he had no 
hesitation in saying that it was not. “This is being undertaken 
for three reasons. First as a sop to white voters who in recent 
years built houses nearer and nearer to these townships and 
object violently to their proximity. Secondly, because the 
authorities are determined that no Africans shall own land in 
urban areas.” And thirdly, because however costly it might be 
in terms of human beings and property, the policy of compul- 
sory segregation must be put into effect. 

The Rev. Stuart B. Jackman, Congregational minister in 
Pretoria, writing in Christian World (February 24, 1955) 
described it as ‘‘a manifestation of the guilt of the South 
African Government’”’ who knew that the real issue was not 
one of slum clearance for the sake of the African, ‘‘but a 
deliberate shifting out of their homes of the Black people to 
make room for the Europeans.’”” The Government were 
“afraid to the tune of two thousand policemen.” He said that 
the Government “may. boast of its attempt to tackle a major 
problem with justice and forbearance. But in fact it believes 
not in justice but in naked force.”” 

Mr. Jackman concluded that ‘‘here is a considerable and 
significant victory for the African. People have comforted 
themselves for a long time here by saying that the African is 
not properly organised and could never rise to get his griev- 
ances set right. But organised or not, here is the Black man 
in our midst forcing the Government, without even raising his 
finger, to call out an army of policemen with guns and 
walkie-talkie sets and all the rest of the equipment for dealing 
with civil strife not because he has made trouble, but because 
of the trouble he might make . . . The significance of this 
move, and of the way in which it is being carried out, will not 
be lost on the African. He is discovering, almost by accident, a 
new and tremendous power coming into his hands. And who 
will blame him if he learns to use it more and more effectively 
in the days ahead ?”’ 


TOWARDS A POLICE STATE 


Two leading Academic figures in South Africa have recently 
described the situation under which civil liberties have been so 
drastically curtailed in South Africa. Writing in The Forum 
(December, 1954), Mr. Julius Lewin outlined developments 
from the passing in 1914 of the first Riotous Assemblies Act. 
This ‘‘was aimed at the organised white labour movement; it 
had no significance in race relations between black and white. 
The first sign of the shape of things to come in the inter-racial 
field appeared in the Native Administration Act of 1927. 
Section 29 of the Act made it a crime to say or do anything 
‘with intent to promote feelings of hostility between white and 
black’.’’ Under this it was necessary for the police to prove 
intention. As this could be difficult, in 1930 an Amendment 
“gave the Minister of Justice power to punish any person, 
whether white or black, by banishment from any area if the 
Minister ‘was satistied’ that the person was creating ill-feeling 
between Europeans and any other racial group. . . 

“*( This) formed the basis for the still wider Act to suppress 
‘communism’, passed in 1950 and tightened in 1951 and 1954. 
But this Act went very much further. First, it echoed the 
Riotous Assemblies (Amendment) Act by listing, as one of 
a number of supposed ‘objects of communism’, the creation of 
feelings of hostility between white and non-white. Then the 








Act empowers the Minister to banish anyone, who in his 
opinion is promoting any of the objects of communism, from 
any town or district and from all kinds of ‘gatherings’. These 
heavy disabilities can be inflicted on any person, even if he has 
not been named and listed as a communist by the official 
Liquidator and even if he has never been convicted under the 
Act or under any law. In plain words, if the police tell the 
Minister that a man is talking or behaving like a ‘communist’ 
(as defined in 300 words in the Act), Mr. Swart can order 
that man to stay out of every town or district in the Union, 
except the one where he is allowed to live. This penalty has 
in fact been imposed on scores of people, some avowed com- 
munists but others not. 

“Moreover, Mr. Swart has also prohibited an increasing 
number of people from attending any ‘gathering’. No one 
knows exactly what constitutes a gathering and what does not, 
nor can lawyers say until the highest court in the country 
decides the question.” 

Mr. Lewin concludes that “civil liberties really no longer 
exist in South Africa in the form familiar in other countries. 
The right freely to express opinions in speech or in print; 
the right to hold a meeting or a procession; the right to move 
freely from one part of the country to another; the right to 
keep policemen or other officials out of one’s home—these 
historic liberties have been cherished and defended by our own 
forefathers in Western Europe for centuries past. The exer- 
cise of these and various allied rights of the individual together 
give to the abstract idea of freedom a concrete substance 
without which the word lacks not only political significance 
but ordinary meaning. But these rights can be practised in the 
Union to-day only in the shadow of a ubiquitous police force 
. . . And in fact the special branch of the South African police, 
recruited as it is from narrow sources, lacks the political educa- 
tion and the personal equipment to discriminate properly in 
applying its powers and fulfilling the tasks put upon it by 
politicians bent on the persecution of all radical, non-con- 
formist opinion. For let no one foolishly imagine that these 
powers are applied only to supposedly wicked or dangerous 
‘communists’. As the country moves ever nearer to the con- 
dition of a police state, its rulers inevitably abandon nice 
distinctions between followers of Stalin and Trotsky, between 
socialists and liberals and dissenting Christians, who happen 
to be true conservatives. For freedom is indivisible.” 

Dr. Leo Kuper, in the South Africa Liberal Party’s News- 
letter Contact (November, 1954) refers to these laws and says: 

“There are two objects in the use of all these repressive 
procedures. First, the Government is determined to destroy 
the non-white national organisations engaged in a militant 
fight against apartheid. The techniques are the harrying of 
the organisations themselves and the suppression of their 
leadership. The second object is to prevent whites associating 
themselves with non-whites in the struggle for improved 
conditions. The only co-operation acceptable to the Govern- 
ment is within the framework of apartheid, that is to 
say, as between master and servant. It is more particularly 
the Congress of Democrats which has suffered in the bannings 
and namings of white people. Hardly any members of the 
Liberal Party have, as yet, been touched. This is no matter for 
congratulation. The leisurely comforts of security may be a 
high price for the loss of self-respect and the respect of non- 
whites. 


** 


“‘Under these circumstances, it is imperative that we use 
our existing rights of speech and assembly to the full, and 
that we fight every encroachment on these rights. It would be 
the greatest folly to abandon a perfectly legitimate course 
of action, because the police happened to frown upon it. By 
so doing we would allow our own fears to enhance the effec- 
tiveness of Government inroads on civil liberties. Our fearful 
anticipations would paralyse effective action. We would 
become the instruments for the denial of our own human rights. 
Are we in danger of doing so already?’ 


NEW RESTRAINTS ON LIBERTY 


Among the new laws introduced in the House of Assembly 
which restrict liberty in South Africa, is the Passport Bill. This 
makes it a crime—for anyone over the age of 16 years—to 
leave the Union or South West Africa without a passport, 
tourist passport or permit issued by a Government, except 
to go to the High Commission Territories. The penalty for 
breaking this law will be at least three months’ imprisonment, 
and at most two years, without the option of a fine. It will 
also be a crime for anyone to assist a person of over 16 to 
leave the Union—the penalty will be a fine of up to £2,000 
or a year’s imprisonment or both. ( Pretoria News, February 22, 
1955. ) 

Another Bill described by the Johannesburg Sunday Express 
as “‘one more step towards the Police State’ is the Criminal 
Procedure and Evidence Amendment Bill. Under this the police 
will be able to produce certified copies of documents in evidence 
without the necessity of ‘“‘proving” their authenticity by the 
attestation of witnesses; and they will have the power to 
enter premises without warrants, and confiscate anything 
which they believe may be useful in evidence. 


IS APARTHEID PRACTICABLE? 


At the annual meeting of the Nationalist institute, the South 
African Bureau of Racial Affairs, Dr. W. W. M. Eiselen 
(Secretary for Native Affairs), said it was the Government's 
policy eventually to remove all Natives from the Western 
Province of the Cape. During the past few decades, the influx 
of Natives into the traditional home of the Coloured people 
had brought about an important change in the life of the 
latter. The number of Natives had increased from 30,000 in 
1921 to $9,000 in 1936 and to 178,000 now. An analysis of 
the figures showed that the industrial development in the area 
was the main cause of this influx. “In a nutshell,”” Dr. Eiselen 
said, “‘our Native policy with regard to the Western Province 
is the ultimate elimination of Natives from this area. This 
must happen gradually so that it does not lead to the disruption 
of industrial life.” ( Pretoria News, January 15, 1955.) 

The Cape Chamber of Industries described the policy out- 
lined by Dr. Eiselen as “completely unrealistic and impossible 
to implement.” In voicing “‘the strongest protest, the Chamber 
added, “the failure of the policy is certain, and the necessity 
for an adequate labour force of Natives remaining at the Cape 
will, in the end, have to be recognised.” (Pretoria News, 
January 22, 1955.) 

The Minister for Native Affairs, Dr. H. F. Verwoerd, later 
said in Parliament, in answer to a question, that no statement 
of policy had been made by Dr. Eiselen who was talking in his 
personal capacity. The Minister dealt with the general 
question of apartheid in industry and told industrialists that 








they need not fear that the Government would introduce any 
sudden changes or adopt an unreasonable attitude towards the 
needs of industry. 

Professor I. S. Fourie (United Party M.P.) said that if the 
Natives were removed from the Western Province, industries 
and agriculture in the area would decay and stagnate. . . 
The coming of the Native to the western Cape had made the 
expansion of industry possible in the last fifteen years. (Rand 
Daily Mail, February 2, 1955. ) 

The Cape Argus (January 26, 1955) commented that Dr. 
Eiselen’s proposals ‘‘have evoked from commerce and industry 
a vigorous protest, at which the Government have taken 
fright and decided not to proceed with them. . .”’ In fact 
the process of economic integration has proved too powerful 
to be checked. Industry, and to some extent agriculture also, 
is becoming more and more dependent on Native labour and 
cannot do without it. The Government are right to recognise 
this. But then what becomes of the apartheid plan?” 

The Chairman of S.A.B.R.A., Dr. G. B. A. Gerdener, said 
that no responsible supporter of the policy of separate de- 
velopment thought of watertight racial groups as the basis of 
apartheid. Separate development did not envisage the complete 
removal of every European from non-European areas or vice 
versa. The principle was that each would be in the nature of 
visitors in the other’s territory. Their civil rights and obliga- 
tions would exist in their own areas. The idea that the policy 
of separate development would involve the immediate removal 
of all Native labour from European economy was quite un- 
founded. That would not be in the interests of either the 
Europeans or the Bantu. (South African Survey, February 15, 
1955. ) 

At the annual conference of the South African Institute of 
Race Relations, Mr. L. H. Samuels, Senior Lecturer in 
Economics and Economic History at the University of the 
Witwatersrand, said that living standards of all groups in 
South Africa would fall catastrophically if any attempt were 
made to exclude Native and Coloured workers from industry. 
He said that far too many barriers still circumscribed the 
productive powers of most of the workers. ‘‘Restrictions on 
industrial association and other forms of organisation limit 
(the Africans’) experience in communal co-operation and 
political discipline, which alone can enable them to build up a 
new morality and public opinion in place of the vanishing tribal 
social system.”” The African worker had little incentive to 
improve his efficiency or remain in a job. 

“Restrictions on the labour productivity of the non-Whites 
also sap the energies and vitality of the Whites, reduce their 
incentive to continuous effort and create, among the lazy and 
inefficient, the belief that skin colour provides an ordained 
basis for privileged treatment.”’ (Pretoria News, January 20, 
1955.) 

Prof. D. Hobart Houghton, of Rhodes University, told the 
conference that the Native Reserves were stagnant pools cut 
off from the running stream of progress and they had become 
backward and economically depressed areas. The reason was 
not that they were Bantu areas but because they were tribal 
areas where a primitive economic system of low productivity 
had been allowed to persist. The whole tribal system of agri- 
culture must go and sound farming could only be expected 
after an enclosure movement analogous to that which trans- 
formed the manorial system in Britain into modern scientific 


land utilisation. This meant that large numbers would have to 
leave the land and find their livelihood in industrial occupa- 
tions. 

The Natives’ Representative for the Transkei (a Native 
Reserve), Mr. W. P. Stanford, said in his maiden speech in 
Parliament that only a little more than half the land promised 
to the Natives by an Act of 1936 had been bought for them, 
and it was becoming more and more difficult to buy more land. 
Even if all the land promised in 1936 was provided it would 
still not be enough to create total apartheid. The reserves were 
now quite uneconomic and inadequate for the 3 million Natives 
who lived there and who had to depend on money from out- 
side the reserves. If the reserves were to be made economic 
and capable of supporting a larger population they would have 
to be restored by first reducing the existing population by 
half so that, for a time, they would contain no more than one- 
sixth of the Native population of the country. (Rand Daily 
Mail, February, 1955.) 

Mr. Harry Oppenheimer, M.P., in the course of a speech in 
Parliament, accused the Minister of Native Affairs of ‘‘deli- 
berately setting out to slow down industrial expansion on the 
Witwatersrand and finally bringing it to an end,” and warned 
that this might lead to the Rand becoming a strip of “deserted, 
derelict town’. He said it was essential to develop secondary 
industry to take the place of gold mining . . . Even the new 
mines could expect a life of only thirty or forty years. 

The Parliamentary Correspondent of the Rand Daily Mail 
(February 18, 1955) reported that Dr. Verwoerd did not 
attempt to meet Mr. Oppenheimer’s points, and that his ‘“‘most 
reassuring statement was that no one had ever said that the 
Nationalists would take all Native labour away from industries, 
farms and homes at a moment’s notice. ‘We said that we had a 
direction in which we were moving’.”’ 

The labour adviser to the Transvaal Chamber of Industries, 
Mr. Graham Barclay, said in an interview with the Rand 
Daily Mail that difficulties reaching “‘alarming proportions” 
were being created for industrialists by the tangle of regula- 
tions framed under the Native Services Levy Act, the Native 
(Urban Areas) Consolidation Act and the Group Areas Act. 
One Rand factory alone, with urgent contracts for government 
departments, is suffering a weekly production loss of more than 
£1,000 because the management is prevented by “strangling 
legislation” from recruiting labour. 


INDUSTRIALISTS ENTHUSE OVER SOUTH 
AFRICA’S FUTURE 


South African Survey! (December 15, 1954) quoted com- 
ments of four industrial experts on South Africa’s possibilities. 

Dr. E. F. Kinkle, Economic Adviser to the Natural Re- 
sources Development Council, said the réle of industry in 
South Africa’s economy was growing in importance every 
year. 

Addressing the annual congress of the Central South African 
Regional Development Association in Bloemfontein, Dr. 
Kinkle said that in 1916-17, the Union’s 5,300 industrial 
undertakings produced goods to the value of £50 million. 
In 1949-50, the number of industrial undertakings increased 
to 15,000 and the present value of goods produced by them was 
estimated at £1,000 million. 
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In 1911, the nominal national income was £131 million, 
by 1953 it had grown to £1,392 million. 

The mining industry contributed £36 million to the national 
income in 1911. In 1958, its contribution was £174 million. 
Industries, which contributed £9 million in 1911, contributed 
£346 million in 1953. 

Dr. F. J.du Toit, chairman of the Natural Resources Develop- 
ment Council, told management students at Pretoria University 
that he was prepared to state unreservedly and without the 
slightest doubt, that South Africa faced nothing but progress 
and a great future. Nothing could stand in the way of the 
country’s development. 

Mr. E. A. Weir, president of the Association of Chambers 
of Commerce of South Africa, said South Africa faced a 
“glorious economic future”’. 

Mr. Harry Oppenheimer said there was every reason to 
view with great confidence the future economic development 
of South Africa. He told the Society of Advertisers in Johan- 
nesburg, in referring to the phenomena] development of the 
Free State mining industry, that never before had twelve or 
more big mines been developed simultaneously. Such an enter- 
prise, naturally, had demanded much capital. Fortunately, as a 
result of overseas confidence in South African financial estab- 
lishments, the necessary capital had been available. 


“LOCATIONS IN THE SKY” 


One of the amendments to the Natives (Urban Areas) Act 
now before Parliament deals with accommodation for African 
servants in Urban Areas. Under this, blocks of flats or hotels 
are prohibited from having more than five Natives living in 
the building. When questioned as to why he chose the figure 
‘five’, the Minister of Native Affairs said ‘‘because it is a 
wise figure.” 

The Federated Hotel Associations of Southern Africa, 
which represents 80 per cent. of licensed hotels in the Union, 
has sent a memorandum to all members of Parliament and of 
the Senate, appealing against the prohibition . . . The federa- 
tion says that about 18,500 of the employees in licensed hotels 
are Natives: ‘‘Hotels, unlike most other businesses, are 
required to give service throughout the greater part and some- 
times the whole of a twenty-four hour day. Staff must be on 
hand at all times to serve the needs of guests.”” (Rand Daily 
Mail, February 2, 1955.) 


BANTU EDUCATION 


The Government ignored Opposition protests and put 
through a Bill to peg the State’s contribution to African 
Education at £6} million. The Africans must pay for the rest 
out of taxes. 

The Rand Daily Mail (February 2, 1955) remarked that 
the crucial point of the Nationalist argument was that rela- 
tively few Africans earn enough to pay Income Tax (they pay 
Poll Tax). This, the Nationalists say, is proof that Europeans 
are doing all the paying. But this argument “takes no account 
of the vast amount contributed by Natives in indirect taxation. 
It takes no account of the fact that mining and company taxa- 
tion amounting to about £72 million—or almost one-third 
of the total revenue—might not exist at all were it not for 
the labour of Natives.” 


The Pretoria News (February 1, 1955) pointed out that 
“in the Transvaal, with a European population of 1,204,712 
the Provincial Administration in the present year is spending 
£14,500,000 on education (of which some £700,000 is 
specifically for Indian and Coloured education). 

“For the Native population of the Union of 10 million the 
prospect is that for some years to come a total of the order of 
£8 million a year will be spent.” 

Dr. T. B. Davie, Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Cape Town, in the Hoernlé Memorial lecture at 
the annual conference of the Institute of Race Relations, referred 
to the new policy introduced by’ the Bantu Education Act as 
follows: ““There could be little doubt that it was the intention 
of the framers of the Act that the education of the Native child 
should be different from that of the European and that the 
difference should establish and perpetuate an inferior status in 
relation to the European. The education of the child is there- 
fore not intended to stimulate the development of his intellect 
and character, but to prepare him for a certain service to the 
State: a service which is primarily that of servant of the 
Europeans and secondly one which carries with it no promise of 
advancement towards the eventual social and political status 
which he covets in order to benefit to the full under western 
democracy. The educational outlook for the non-European 
cannot be regarded as other than depressing . . . I continue 
to make my two requests concerning the policy on non-Euro- 
pean university education: that each university be allowed to 
decide on and develop its own policy in relation to the admission 
and academic privileges of its students, and that when planning 
for the further university needs of the socially and educationally 
awakened non-Europeans of our country the facilities provided 
should be additional and not alternative to those now avail- 
able’’. (Cape Times, January 18, 1955.) 


NON-EUROPEANS AT UNIVERSITIES 


The main finding of the Holloway Commission on University 
Segregation is that—‘‘the desirability in general of segrega- 
tion being assumed’’—Non-European students, with certain 
exceptions, should be concentrated in Durban and at Fort 
Hare. 

The Commission stressed in its report that its terms of 
reference were “‘to investigate and report on the practicability 
and financial implications of providing separate training facili- 
ties for Non-Europeans at universities’”’, and does not recom- 
mend that there should be, or that there should not be, segrega- 
tion. ( Pretoria News, February 2, 1955.) 


MR. STRIJDOM’S VIEWS ON NATIVE 
REPRESENTATION 


The new Prime Minister, Mr. J. G. Strijdom, has said that 
“the Nationalist Government would not extend Native repre- 
sentation in Parliament. It would not extend the franchise in 
any way to any non-Europeans. It might later—when the 
Natives began to acquire rights in their own areas—even 
review the present separate representation system which gave 
Cape Natives three Members of Parliament. (Rand Daily 
Mail, February 8, 1955.) 

He was speaking in reply to a motion by the Leader of 
the Labour Party (Mr. A. Hepple) asking for the extension of 








the system of Native representation in Parliament. The Labour 
Party proposed that in addition to the three Natives’ represen- 
tatives in the Cape there should be three for the Transvaal, 
two for Natal and two for the Free State, making a total 
of ten. The franchise should be exercised in the northern 
provinces on a communal roll on the basis of a literacy test. 
The Labour Party had no objection to adding one or two 
Natives’ representatives for South-West Africa. The Labour 
Party also proposed that the present unsatisfactory system of 
election of Senators should be changed and that all eight 
Senators for the Native people should be elected. 

Mr. J. G. N. Strauss, Leader of the United Party, said that 
his party could not accept the Native policy of the Labour 
Party because it was quite unrealistic and unacceptable to the 
vast majority of the European people. 

Earlier, at the opening of Parliament, the United Party 
decided not to take any part in the formal introduction of the 
three Natives’ Representatives in the House of Assembly and 
of the two Liberal Party members who are Natives’ Repre- 
sentatives in the Senate. 

The Labour Party stepped into the breach and its sponsor- 
ship enabled these five members to take their seats on the 
Opposition benches. 


ARE THERE COMMUNISTS IN THE AFRICAN 
CONGRESS? 


Asked by the Drum to comment about the incidence of 
Communism in the African National Congress, ex-chief Albert 
J. Luthuli, the President-General of Gongress, said: 

“Congress long ago decided that they would not discrimi- 
nate against anyone because of his other political affiliations. 
When we initiated the Defiance campaign, the people in it 
were the African National Congress and the South African 
Indian Congress. No one can say that these two organisations 
were dominated by Communists. What is more likely is that 
our thinking was influenced by the success of the “Non-violent 
passive resistance’ of the National Congress of India. People 
who say that the Campaign for the Defiance of unjust laws 
was initiated by Communists forget that Communism has 
never embraced ‘non-violence’ as a basic philosophy for its 
struggles. I believe that Congress, in general, follows the 
foreign policy of Nehru; we wish to be neither East nor West, 
but neutral; and we welcome co-operation from those on either 
side who will help to further our aspirations for freedom in a 
democratic set-up. If we get more support from the East than 
from the West, it is not our fault. In fact, to my knowledge, 
we have enjoyed considerable support from the West— 
perhaps even more than from the East—and I am grateful for 
it as I would be grateful for. legitimate support from the East. 
There is nothing to suggest that behind Congress there are 
people working for Moscow. If ever I were convinced that the 
African National Congress was working for Moscow, I would 
definitely resign.”’ (January, 1955. ) 


LONGER BANS 


Several cases have occurred recently of banning notices 
being issued by the Minister of Justice, Mr. Swart, under the 
suppression of Communism Act, to prohibit people from at- 
tending gatherings for five years instead of the usual two 
years. 


EXTERNAL CRITICISM “BENEFICIAL” 


That external criticism of South Africa’s racial affairs was 
generally beneficial to race-relations in the Union, was the 
unanimous opinion of the Race Relations brains trust in Cape 
Town. 


ASSAULTS ON NON-EUROPEANS 


The Rand Daily Mail (January 22, 1955) described ‘‘the 
peculiar attitude among people in the Union towards assaults 
which they chance to witness in the streets. Too often it hap- 
pens that they look on or look the other way and do nothing 
about it. It is noteworthy that in such cases the victim is often 
a Native or a Coloured man, and the aggressor is a European 
who behaves as though he has a free hand’’. 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


WHITE POLITICS 


Mr. Patrick Situ, B.B.C. correspondent in South Africa, 
in the course of an article in the Central African Post (January 
17, 1955), said: “In the past two decades the European popu- 
lation of South-West Africa has doubled. Immigration from 
the Union and from Germany is steady. To-day the German- 
speaking population holds the political balance between the 
Opposition Party and the Government National Party. As the 
National Party after the 1948 election released the Germans 
from internment and gave them back the vote the Germans 
have voted solidly for the Nationalists so far. Now, with 
Federal Germany again taking an important place in the concert 
of Western Europe, there is some talk—slight as yet, it is 
true—that the Germans may try to found a party of their 
own again, since as a group they are perhaps the most in 
favour of South-West Africa retaining some vestige of inde- 
pendence from the Union. The Government National Party 
of the Union of South Africa declares openly that the Mandate 
no longer exists, and that South-West Africa’s salvation lies 
in becoming the fifth province of the Union once and for all. 
No responsible South-West African denies that there must 
always be a strong interdependence between the two terri- 
tories, but many hope that the present measure of independence 
may last for a good time to come.” 


AFRICANS STRIKE 


“This is a serious offence and I must punish you all severely,” 
said Mr. F. C. A. Wessel, Magistrate of Windhoek, when he 
found thirty-five natives guilty of refusing to work for a 
construction company. Each was fined £5, or five weeks’ 
imprisonment with hard labour. Only one of the thirty-five 
paid the fine, the others chose to serve the term of imprison- 
ment. . 

The accused were employed on monthly contracts. They 
struck because of the suspension of four Natives who had just 
joined the firm . . . The resident engineer of the firm said 
“the hours of work were from 7.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. with a lunch 
hour break from 12.30 p.m. until 1 p.m. If concrete was thrown 
they were required to work later.” (Windhoek Advertiser, 
January 14, 1955.) 
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CENTRAL AFRICA 
Nyasaland 


PROPOSALS FOR A NEW CONSTITUTION 


Proposats for the revision of the Nyasaland Constitution 
were announced by the Governor of Nyasaland, Sir Geoffrey 
Colby, in Zomba on February 10, 1955. 

The proposals are that Africans should have five seats on 
the Legislative Council instead of the present three, and that 
Europeans and Asians should share six seats. At present 
Europeans have five seats and Asians one. It is suggested that 
the nominated European representative of African interests 
should be dropped from the Legco, and that there should be 
one additional Official Member, to give the Official Members 
a majority of one over all the elected Members. The Official 
Members would include the Governor. Legco would comprise 
twenty-three Members instead of the present twenty-one. 

European and Asian Members of the Council would be 
elected on a single non-African electoral roll, for which purpose 
Nyasaland would be divided into six constituencies. 

The present system of choosing Unofficial European 
Members on the recommendation of the Convention of Asso- 
ciations (a body representing commerce, agriculture and other 
interests) would be dropped. To be eligible for the vote, and 
for nomination at an election, it is proposed that a European 
or Asian should be a British subject, born in Nyasaland or 
resident there for at least two years before an election. It is 
proposed that Africans should not be eligible for the vote, 
but that persons of mixed blood should be allowed the vote 
so long as they were not regarded in law as Africans. No 
changes are proposed in the method of election of the African 
Members of Legco.} 

Announcing the proposals, the Governor said they inevit- 
ably demanded compromise, but they were evolutionary 
rather than revolutionary. Provided delegates approached 
the proposals in that spirit, he was sure an agreed version 
could be submitted to the Secretary of State.—Sapa. ( Rhodesia 
Herald, February 10, 1955.) 


AFRICAN REACTIONS 


The Central Executive of the Nyasaland African Congress 
has categorically rejected the proposals, as being “entirely 
inadequate and ignoring the numerical strength of the indi- 
genous population’’. They reiterate their demand for parity 
representation between the 2} million African and the 9,000 
immigrant races. They add that “the proposals ignore the 
accepted fact that the land belongs to Africans who must of 
necessity have an equal say in the administration of their 
country. 

“To deny the Africans representation on the Executive 
Council is a clear indication that Government does not want 
to take Africans into its confidence. It cannot be said too often 
that in Uganda, Kenya and Tanganyika, Africans have seats 
on their respective Executive Councils and this is in keeping 
with Her Majesty’s declared policy of giving Africans full 
participation in the Government of their country. Congress 
deplores the policy at present being pursued by Her Majesty’s 


1The African Protectorate Council submits names to the Governor, 
who then nominates Africans to Legco. 
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Government for Nyasaland which has been borrowed from 
Southern Rhodesia and South Africa and influenced by. the 
Federal Government of Central Africa to which Nyasaland 
Africans are still opposed. 

“It is deplorable and practically difficult to understand why 
Africans have been refused the right to vote and elect their 
own representatives to the Legislative Council, without 
nomination by the Governor which is outmoded and has out- 
lived its usefulness. It cannot be denied that nomination by 
the Governor hampers political advancement of the African 
people in this country, and deprives them of the right to choose 
the best men available. The futility of nomination by the 
Governor is that persons who are so nominated become 
subservient to the Government to which they are responsible 
for their political utterances and actions and this makes the 
African political representation completely impotent and of no 
significant value. The selection of African representatives to 
the Legislative Council through the Provincial Councils 
cannot be said to be democratic because the members of these 
councils are nominated by the administration through the 
District Councils which are also Government institutions. 

“In order to bring about peace, racial harmony and good 
Government,”” Congress “demands immediate free elections 
by Africans of their representatives to the Legislative Council 
who will enjoy their confidence and support and thus remove 
the stigma on the Government that it nominates those whom 
it favours. Government, by giving the franchise to the immi- 
grant races only, has placed itself open to the accusation that 
it is biased in favour of the white skinned community of the 
population and this may endanger racial peace and harmony in 
this country and cause dissatisfaction among the African in- 
habitants.” 

Similar demands were put forward at public meetings of 
Africans in Domasi and Blantyre. The Blantyre meeting 
recommended that in the event of a dead-lock in the constitu- 
tional discussion with the Governor, ‘‘the Colonial Secretary 
should immediately be invited to meet African leaders’. 

The meeting at Domasi was described by a correspondent 
who was present as “Stormy”. Africans believed that the 
changes were not substantial because of the advent of the 
Federal Government whose policy is reactionary to the 
political advancement of the African people. They also main- 
tained that Britain has betrayed their interests by imposing 
federation against their wishes. As a result of this inadequate 
African representation their opposition to federation was re- 
affirmed and intensified . . . 

The correspondent added: ‘Several meetings have been 
arranged at which the protests will be made and both in towns 
and rural areas, Africans are showing great dissatisfaction 
over the proposals which they believe are deliberately in- 
tended to subordinate them to the non-African members of 
the community, reducing the Africans to the status of third- 
class citizens on their own soil. 

“‘In view of the recent disturbances, the British Government 
would be well advised to give way to the African demands 
which are moderate and reasonable. The Africans maintain 
that Nyasaland is an African state and Europeans have no 
moral or legal right to political power in order to entrench 
themselves in the Protectorate at the expense of the indigenous 
inhabitants. As a result of these unsatisfactory proposals their 
demand for self-government has been intensified.”’ 








EUROPEAN REACTIONS 


The Europeans have consented to the constitutional changes 
on condition that the British Government gives an under- 
taking that there will be no further alterations until at least 
one year after the review of the Federal Constitution (due 
about 1958) and preferably not until ten years from now. The 
European delegation to the conference on the proposals said 
that Europeans in Nyasaland thought the proposals went too 
far, and the constitutional changes were not justified by the 
present stage of development of the Africans, but they have 
agreed to give the amendments a trial because they believe 
that the advancement of all races in the territory depends on 
political and economic stability for many years. 


ASIAN REACTIONS 


The Rhodesia Herald (March 5, 1955) reported that the 
Asian delegations aid the proposals could not achieve inter- 
racial co-operation. They contended that the proposed condi- 
tions for the non-African voters’ roll would result in all these 
seats being occupied by Europeans. 


DEMAND FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT 


The Blantyre branch of the Nyasaland African Congress 
raised the question of self-government in January when the 
President told a meeting of 500 people that Congress had 
announced in 1951 that self-government would be attained in 
1962. Since then there had been a lot of talks about it and no 
realistic step had been taken, while on the other hand time 
was going fast against the nation. Two suggestions were made 
fixing the dates for self-government, one for July 1, 1956 and 
the othe: for July 1, 1957. While other speakers supported the 
view that the procedure of approaching this important de- 
mand was wrong as it should have come from the Central 
Body, the meeting went ahead and by a majority vote recom- 
mended to the Central Body that the date for self-government 
be fixed for July 1, 1957. (African Weekly, January 19, 1955.) 

Mr. H. K. Gondwe, African Member of Legislative Council, 
criticised the Blantyre branch for saying that the date for self- 
government by all races should be July 1, 1957. Mr. Gondwe 
said the Blantyre statement did not represent the views of the 
African people in Nyasaland and that “these people should 
not make statements before all people concerned are consulted’. 

“Self-rule,”” said Mr. Gondwe, “‘is a major issue and the 
demand for it must come from all races because all are contri- 
buting to the progress of Nyasaland. Here all races are 
interdependent; Africans cannot do without Europeans and 
vice versa.” 

Mr. W. M. Chirwa, African Federal M.P., commenting on 
Mr. Gondwe’s statement said, ‘‘Self-rule immediately is our 
aim. We cannot wait for Europeans who don’t want self- 
rule.” (Rhodesia Herald, January 22, 1955.) 


QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT 


Mrs. Eirene White, M.P. (Labour) and Mr. James 
Johnson, M.P. (Labour) asked why it was not found possible 
to offer six places for unofficial African members. The Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies, Mr. Lennox-Boyd, replied: 
“I recognise that the proposals for the revision of the Nyasa- 
land constitution fall short of the wishes of some of the leaders 
of the African community, but I consider that the increase of 
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African unofficial membership of Legislative Council from three 
to five, as compared with a total unofficial membership of six 
for the other two major communities, represents a reasonable 
step forward at the present stage.” 

Mrs. White referred to the considerable opinion among 
Africans in Nyasaland that this refusal to give parity with 
non-Africans is due to pressure from the Rhodesians and said 
that it made the position under Federation more difficult. She 
asked what was the reason for not meeting ‘‘what most of us 
consider a reasonable request’’ and Mr. Lennox-Boyd an- 
swered: ‘“The Hon. Lady should remember that it is only five 
years since the first African member was appointed to the 
Legislative Council. We must be aware of the dangers of 
forcing the pace in political development. In regard to the 
proposals that have been put forward, I can assure the Hon. 
Member that they would have been put forward even if there 
had been no Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland.”’ 

Mr. Johnson then asked: “Why, having given the vote to 
Asians and Europeans, can we not give the vote to some 
Africans on a qualification such as income or education? Why 
cannot the Right Hon. Gentleman consider that proposal ?’’ 
Mr. Lennox-Boyd replied: “I hope that the statement which 
I have made will, on reflection, commend itself to more 
Africans than, I recognise, welcomed it at the time. We should 
all be wise to await the report of the inter-racial Conference 
which is taking place at the present time and from which more 
information may well be gleaned.’”’ (Hansard, February 23, 
1955.) 

Mr. James Griffiths (former Labour Colonial Secretary) 
asked: “Since under the Federal Constitution what remain to 
the territorial Governments are, in substance, those matters 
which concern the Africans most intimately,” would the 
Colonial Secretary “‘give serious consideration to the views 
put forward by the Africans”’ for parity. Mr. Lennox-Boyd said 
he would bear Mr. Griffiths’ remarks in mind, but must await 
the Governor of Nyasaland’s report. 


APPEAL FOR MORE AND BETTER EDUCATION 


The Nyasaland African Congress submitted a long memoran- 
dum to Sir Christopher Cox, the Education Adviser to the 
Colonial Office, during his recent visit to Nyasaland. The 
memorandum recalled the efforts of a Congress delegation to 
London in 1948 to interview the Colonial Secretary on the 
subject, and subsequent representations made, ‘‘but up to now 
the Government has only managed to establish one senior 
primary school, one Teacher Training School at Domasi, and 
one Secondary School at Dedza.”” Some Africans have estab- 
lished their own schools. 

The Congress has repeatedly asked the Government to take 
full responsibility for all schools and thus solve problems of 
African education. Many children are refused admission in 
various Mission schools solely because their parents do not 
belong to their church society, the memorandum continues. 
As parents of children denied education are taxpayers, they 
are entitled to have their children accepted in any school 
receiving grants-in-aid from the Government. ‘‘Educational 
standards in Secondary Schools are extremely low and these 
should be improved to enable students to compete fairly with 
students at university level.’’ More bursaries are requested, 
among other improvements. (Nyasaland News Syndicate, 
January 6, 1955.) 








CONFEDERATE’S OPINION 


Mr. J. R. Dendy Young, the leader of the Confederate 
Party in the Federal Parliament, said the European influence 
in Nyasaland is on the wane, and a “Gold Coast State’’ within 
the Federation appears to be emerging. He urged the Federal 
Government to “‘insist that the Colonial Office consults the 
Federation in connection with all constitutional changes . . .” 
As Nyasaland was the least developed constitutionally of the 
three territories of the Federation, it was expected that rapid 
changes would be made there. But the changes were of the 
greatest interest to the other two territories, because one of 
the conditions of a successful federal scheme was that dissimi- 
larity in constitutional structures should be avoided. ( Rhodesia 
Herald, February 11, 1955.) 


Northern Rhodesia 


THE AFRICAN MINEWORKERS’ STRIKE 


Tue strike of about 35,000 African mineworkers lasted for 
two months. On January 29 the companies dismissed about 
$2,000 Africans who had ignored an ultimatum. 

The Northern Rhodesia Chamber of Mines on the copper- 
belt issued a statement saying that the African mineworkers’ 
strike had clearly failed in its objective of forcing the mining 
companies to accede to “‘irresponsible and unrealistic demands”. 
Some 10,000 men, almost one-third of the required African 
labour force, were back at work, and the number was increasing 
steadily. Production had risen rapidly and was then two-thirds 
of normal output. (The Times, February 18, 1955.) 


ACTION BY MINERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
FEDERATION 


Mr. Ronald Williams (Labour M.P. for Wigan and legal 
adviser to the National Union of Mineworkers) was sent to 
Northern Rhodesia on behalf of the Miners’ International 
Federation to assist the African Unions with legal help in 
dealing with problems, such as benefit rights and back wages, 
arising out of the strike. 

Asked to comment on Mr. Williams’s visit and on the deci- 
sion of the British National Union of Mineworkers to give 
£1,000 to the African strikers, Sir Roy Welensky, the acting 
Prime Minister, said there was a growing amount of public 
opinion which considered that intervention in problems within 
the Federation by visiting individuals and organisations was 
unwise. It was common practice within the Commonwealth 
for trade unions to assist each other financially, but entry into 
the federal area was controlled by the Federal Government 
through its immigration law, which everyone must comply 
with. No consideration has been given to excluding any res- 
ponsible trade union official from visiting the Federation, but 
this would not apply in the case of any trade union official who 
had Communist affiliations. (The Times, February 17, 1955.) 

Interviewed on his return from England, Sir Godfrey 
Huggins, the Federal Prime Minister, said that he disapproved 
of financial assistance being provided by oversea trade unions 
to strikers on the copperbelt and of the arrival in Northern 
Rhodesia of the British mineworkers’ legal adviser. 

““We want to be left alone to work out our own problems,” 
he said. (The Times, February 21, 1955.) 


THE EUROPEAN MINEWORKERS 


Meanwhile the Northern Rhodesia European Mineworkers’ 
Union invited the South African European Mineworkers’ 
Union to meet in Salisbury. 

It was decided that undue inroads by Africans would be 
resisted to the utmost. Their statement said: ““We are guided 
in this decision by the firm conviction that if the process of 
handing over European jobs to Africans is allowed to con- 
tinue unchecked in Northern Rhodesia, there will inevitably 
be repercussions in South Africa.’” Mr. Ellis, general secretary 
of the South African Union, said the struggle now taking place 
in Northern Rhodesia was the first engagement in a battle 
which could spread to South Africa. His Union would never 
agree to concede jobs to natives, or to the policy of equal pay 
for equal work. Mr. George McCormick, president of the 
South African Federation of Trade Unions, said some con- 
cessions might have to be made in Rhodesia, but it should be 
the narrowest margin of concession, so as to preserve Euro- 
pean standards and leadership. (Sunday Mail, January 23, 
1955.) 

The president of the Northern Rhodesia Union, Mr. A. C. 
Stevens, said his Union acknowledged that Africans in the 
Copperbelt should be allowed to advance to jobs of greater 
responsibility, and there would be a ballot among members 
to decide whether they should stand firm on equal pay for 
equal work, or whether to agree to deletion of certain jobs 
so they could be handed over to Africans. But the Union was 
determined that there should be no wholesale infiltration of 
Africans into European jobs. (The Times, January 24, 1955.) 

The Anglo-American Company proposed that a number of 
jobs be conceded to Africans. But the number of Africans 
brought into new jobs should not exceed 5 per cent of the total 
European labour force for a period of five years. The Rhode- 
sian Selection Trust’s main proposal was the creation of an 
“intermediate schedule” of jobs, to bridge the gap between 
jobs now held by Europeans and Africans . . . Rates of pay 
for jobs in this schedule, which could be held by Africans or 
Europeans, would be related to European wage scales. If an 
African proved capable of handling the job on his own, and 
giving the same value to his employer as was given by the 
European, he would receive the full European rate of pay and 
other benefits, excluding housing. If the job formerly done by 
one European now had to be done by two or more Africans, 
the former European wage would be subdivided accordingly. 
Unlike the Anglo-American Group, Rhodesian Selection Trust 
does not propose any limit to the number of African mine- 
workers who may hold these intermediate positions, provided 
they have the necessary qualifications and ability. ( Federation 
Newsletter, February 15, 1955.) 


COMMENT ON THE STRIKE 


The Kenya Weekly News (February 11, 1955) asked how 
the African would be represented ‘‘in his dealings with his 
employers when he advances into job categories which were 
previously the exclusive domain of the European’’. Their 
correspondent in the Copperbelt reported that “Mr. Alec 
Stevens, President of the Northern Rhodesia European 
Mineworkers’ Union, stated that when an African had ad- 
vanced into jobs normally ‘done by Europeans, he would 
automatically be accepted as a member of his Union. ‘You 
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can’t have Europeans and Africans doing the same work and 
drawing the same wages and being members of different 
Unions,’ he said.” 

The Rhodesia Herald (February 14, 1955) commented that 
“the strike has been notably well organised and conducted. 
Where the leaders have failed, and why their demands cannot 
be met, is because, consciously or unconsciously, they have 
invoked wider issues than wage demands... ” 

In a letter to The Times (February 4, 1955) Commander 
T. Fox-Pitt referred to the Governor of Northern Rhodesia’s 
remark that the cause of the African strike was futile. He 
pointed out that “‘in asking for an increase of wages to 10s. 8d. 
a shift or £3 4s. for a week of six full working days the trade 
union is not being unreasonable, even when basic rations, 
which have to be considerably augmented from wages, and a 
hut for a married man and bed space for a single man are added 
to the wages. The African miners consider that the com- 
panies will insist on using them to the full extent of their 
ability in more skilled work if they have to pay them better 
wages. Once they are given the chance to prove themselves 
skilful and responsible they will be able to demand still higher 
rates of pay.” 

The Manchester Guardian (February 1, 1955) commented 
on the announcement that the European Mineworkers’ Union, 
in a ballot of all its members, had by a clear majority voted to 
allow Africans to be employed in some of the relatively skilled 
jobs now held only by Europeans: “‘Had this vote come a 
year ago the present strike might never have happened; it 
would have been a new start in labour relations for the whole 
industry. It is something that the European miners are ready 
to recede a little from their impossibilist attitude so long 
maintained in the face of all pleas for reconsideration. It comes 
wryly now, like a telephone ringing in an empty house, too 
late even to soften the bitterness of this dispute.” 

Eventually the African Union offered to abandon its demands, 
and the Companies accepted. Despite having taken on 6,000 
new African employees, they agreed to re-engage all the 
strikers. The general feeling of European mineworkers was 
that this was “‘weak and unnecessary’’, and that they had been 
“betrayed”. But, the Manchester Guardian (March 7, 1955) 
reported that “‘a small section of the white Union maintained 
throughout that it was contrary to good trade union principles 
to remain at work when African fellow-miners were on strike 

. Feeling among the Europeans is now likely to abate, 
especially as it has now been disclosed in the local press that 
the copper companies are planning a rationalisation of the 
African labour force to ensure greater efficiency.” 


AFRICAN WAGES 


There are Africans with four-figure incomes, and the £25 
a month and over class is increasing rapidly, the Central 
African Post (December 3, 1954) reports. Twelve months 
expert research by the Ministry of Labour reveals that the 
attitude of European employers towards their African work- 
men is that there is virtually no ceiling to what they will pay 
if the African is worth the money. A year ago when the survey 
started, £25. 10s. a month was top figure of the graph of 
wages. Now the £50 mark has been reached. The other end 
of the scale—the 20s. and 30s. end—which at the beginning 
of the year was well filled, is becoming rare. The figures 
indicate that Africans earn what they are worth, regardless of 


colour prejudice. Political leaders believe that this is the most 
effective way of breaking down colour consciousness. 


ADULT EDUCATION SCHEME 


The Northern Rhodesia Department of African Education 
has announced that short courses of sixteen lessons (two per 
week) will be arranged in adult education. Most of the school 
syllabus will be covered starting at the lowest levels, thus 
incorporating mass literacy work. 

Typewriting classes will be organised separately. There 
will also be discussion groups and special free lectures. 
Domestic Science and academic courses will be organised for 
women chiefly in rural areas. Technical classes (in building 
and carpentry) will be arranged if there is sufficient demand 
for them. (African Weekly, December 8, 1954.) 


FIRST EUROPEAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
OPENED 


The £2 million Rennie schools at Kabulonga, the first 
secondary schools for Europeans in the Territory, were opened 
on January 25. Six hundred boys and girls assembled. 
(Central African Post, January 26, 1955.) 


Southern Rhodesia 


NATIVE INDUSTRIAL WORKERS’ UNION BILL} 


ApvocateEs of integrated unions for Europeans and Africans 
were reported in the Rhodesia Herald (January 26, 1955). 
Mr. P. B. Gibbs, an industrial council secretary, said that 
proposals in the Native Industrial Workers’ Associations Bill 
to establish separate African trade unions in Southern Rhodesia 
were second to none as a means of promoting racial disharmony. 
Unions of different races in one branch of an industry would 
tend towards an unhealthy racial division. 

Mr. James Young, who was visiting the Federation as a 
representative of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, suggested to officials of the Southern Rhodesia 
Labour Department that the Colony’s Industrial Conciliation 
Act should be amended so as to include Africans, as well as 
Europeans, under the definition of “‘“employee”. He said that 
the future of the Federation would largely depend upon the 
co-operation between the various races and upon Africans 
being granted full opportunities to advance. Under the Bill 
it was clear that African trade unions were not to be given 
proper standing, but were to be more or less fathered by 
Government officials. He did not criticise the Government 
officials, and he realised that African trade unions still needed 
“a certain amount of guidance”. But he felt that if African 
trade unions were to exist at all, then they must stand on their 
own feet. ‘“The best way to create responsibility,” he said, 
“is to give responsibility.” 


AFRICAN AGRICULTURE 

A report issued by the Department of Native Affairs on 
the Land Husbandry Act of Southern Rhodesia, says that the 
natural resources of the Colony have been imperilled by enor- 
mous increases in the African population, in the stock they 
hold, and because 90 per cent of them were merely part-time 
farmers. 

4See Dicest Vol. II, No. 7. 
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The industrialisation of the country and the consequent 
utilisation of large labour forces, however, had proved to be 
the economic salvation of an increasing proportion of the 
African population, for whom there was no longer space to 
farm. It was estimated that at any one time about half of the 
African male adult population was away from home and in the 
European areas. 

The proportior :i.at had become permanently detribalised 
was infinitesimal and more than 90 per cent regarded them- 
selves as being traditionally entitled to return home at any 
time and resume tilling their individual piece of arable land 
and to share in the communal grazing . . . Such a system 
led to the destruction and deterioration of the natural resources 
of the reserves .. . 

The report pointed out that since 1902 the African popula- 
tion had increased fourfold and the cattle population had in- 
creased thirty-five times . . . 

The Land Husbandry Act, which became law in Southern 
Rhodesia in 1952, seeks to provide for good husbandry, farm- 
ing and the protection of natural resources by Africans, to 
provide security of tenure to the good farmer, to limit stocks 
when necessary and to allocate the arable and grazing ground 
as far as possible into economic units. The report added that 
once the underlying purposes of the Act had been understood, 
the reaction of the African had been very favourable despite 
the fact that in some instances it meant destocking, reduction 
of cultivated areas, movement to new land or the re-siting of 
a village. Security of tenure had engendered a feeling of 


greater attachment to the land. ( Rhodesia Herald, January 6, 
1955. ) 


NATIVE WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


Three industrial employers of African women told a repre- 
sentative of the Rhodesia Herald (January 6, 1955) that they 
had come to the conclusion that on certain types of work 
African women were more efficient than men. Approximately 


$50 African women are now employed in industry throughout 
the Federation. 


RACE RELATIONS 


The Bishop of Matabeleland (the Rt. Rev. W. J. Hughes) 
said in his charge to the third synod of the diocese that, 
seen against a world background, the problem of race relations 
had taken on a serious note of urgency . . . The problem was 
not confined to the Federation or even to the continent of 
Africa. It was now a world problem of first importance, and 
time was running out. ““The emergence of India and China 
as powerful nations constitutes a fresh factor in the total 
situation,” added the Bishop. “‘It is sheer irresponsibility to 
write them off as immature amateurs. Each is making itself 
felt in the councils of the world, and their contribution will 
increase and not diminish .. .” For Africans there was 
legislation that irritated, hesitancy in educational policy and 
so on, which Europeans would bitterly resent if applied to 
themselves. (Rhodesia Herald, February 14, 1955.) 

In a letter to the Rhodesia Herald (February 8, 1955) the 
Reverend E. T. J. Nemapare said: 

“The Federation has the greatest chance in Africa to be the 
leader of the whole continent in solving one of the greatest 
problems facing Africans—the racial problem. The following 
are some of the little routine matters that, if correctly faced 


and properly handled by both Europeans and Africans, would 
achieve better racial relations between the two races in the 
Federation : 

‘Language: The African must continue to give the English 
language one of the first places in his studies. Europeans have 
come to stay and their language and history must be properly 
studied by the African if the latter is to understand the former 
adequately. On the other hand the European must give the 
African language more thought. 

“We cannot pretend that this has been the case up to the 
present moment. When every African child in the Federation 
attending school does no less than 30-minute English lessons, 
there is no place yet in the European school for an African 
language .. . 

“‘Address: The days when any African was fit to be ad- 
dressed as ‘boy’ by any European are over. They cannot come 
back. Some European children still cling to the ‘custom’ of 
addressing any African older than themselves, whether in 
their parents’ employ or not, as ‘boy’ or ‘nanny’. European 
parents should teach their children to be more courteous 
towards the Federal public and address its members courte- 
ously, even as a little contribution towards our Federal 
success. 

“I have just discovered that the Government is ignorant of 
the fact that Africans have surnames. I have an envelope ad- 
dressed to me as ‘Native Nemapare’ as though there is a 
European Nemapare in the Federation. There may be more 
Nemapares, Africans of course, who are also Natives. So the 
Department addressing me as ‘Native’ serves no other purpose 
than that of repeating that I am a Native—just irritating . . . 

“Contributions: Taxation has gone up nearly in every tax. 
I have heard certain Europeans saying, ‘We are doing all for 
the African. We pay for his education, we feed him and house 
him, while he does nothing for himself except steal articles 
from my factory.’ Certain Africans retort: “We do all the work 
on the road, in the factory, in his store, house, farm, mine and 
everywhere while the white man sits down doing nothing 
except swearing at those who work for him. For doing that 
we do not get even a tenth of his pay.’ 

“The above two attitudes are not correct. If the white man 
has money, then we must work. If we give labour, then the 
white man must give the money. The reward must be divided 
equally between the European and the African. 

“Constitution: The time has come for the Territorial con- 
stitution to be amended so that it comes into line with the 
Federal one. Four Africans should be elected to the Territorial 
House in the same way as the Federal M.P.s are elected to 
the Assembly. This would strengthen good racial relations 
between the two races.” 


The Federation 


PARTNERSHIP INEVITABLE 
Proresson KennetuH Kirxwoop, who was recently appointed 
to the Rhodes Chair of Race Relations at Oxford, said in 
Salisbury that partnership between black and white in the 
Federation was inevitable, and that those who could not face 
the prospect should be helped to emigrate. When he had re- 
turned to the Federation last year, it was with an acceptance 
of the possibility that Africans would comprise the majority 








of the Government, and from his experience of meeting 
African students, politicians and colleagues, this had given 
him no cause for worry. He added: “People should take more 
calmly the statements of African leaders, on the same basis 
as they take the statements of all politicians everywhere.” 
He thought it was unfortunate that the tendency in the Federa- 
tion was for people to think that Europeans as such would be 
senior partners while Africans would be the junior partners. 
( Rhodesia Herald, January 22, 1955.) 


RHODESIAN DOMINION PARTY 


Mr. John Gaunt, Independent Member of the Legislative 
Council, has outlined the policy of a new political party he is 
forming to be called the Rhodesian Dominion Party. He was 
formerly Northern Rhodesian Chairman of the Confederate 
Party, but broke away from the Confederates last year. 

Mr. Gaunt said that as far as race relations were concerned 
the new party is definitely based on political separation of the 
two races. Unlike Mr. Van Eeden, the new party does not 
intend to be a vehicle for splitting up the Federation. “It is our 
intention to seek the support of both Europeans and Africans 
to re-arrange the Federation into White and Black states. I 
must again emphasise that the new party does not and will not 
agree to a common voters’ roll under any circumstances.” 
(Central African Post, January 12, 1955) 


THE VAN EEDEN PLAN? 


Mr. van Eeden told a meeting in Lusaka that the only 
reason he had accepted the Federal Constitution was because 
he had been assured that once it was accomplished it would be 
possible gradually to place the European in a much stronger 
position. Another reason was the undertaking from Sir Roy 
Welensky to bring in something like 500,000 European 
immigrants in ten or twelve years, and that the remaining 
Territorial functions would be gradually absorbed so as to 
achieve dominion status. (Central African Post, January 21, 
1955.) 

Mr. Garfield Todd, Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, 
condemning the van Eeden plan, said there were several 
reasons why separate states could not be contemplated. 
Firstly the Europeans recognised their moral responsibility 
to the African people. ‘‘We accept the fact that a fair propor- 
tion of the taxes which come from the generation of wealth 
from our territory must go to the development of the African 
areas . 

“A second obstacle to the plans for this proposed new party 
is the African people themselves. The African people provide 
a great part of the labour required to develop mines and farms 
and industry. They are not asking more than they have a right 
to do when they expect that a fair proportion of the wealth 
which comes from asbestos, the tobacco crop, from industry in 
Southern Rhodesia and from the copper mines in Northern 
Rhodesia should be spent in Native areas in Northern Rho- 
desia and also in Nyasaland.” (Rhodesia Herald, January 26, 
1955.) 


THE RHODESIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


The Inaugural Board of the Rhodesia University College 
has announced that it has appointed Dr. Walter Adams as 


4See Dicgst Vol. II, No. 7. 
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principal of the college. He is at present secretary to the Inter- 
University Council for Higher Education in the Colonies. 

In Lusaka it is reported that Africans have given a lead to the 
European community in raising funds for the College. 


EAST AFRICA 
Kenya 


LAND TENURE 


Tue remark made by Mr. C. J. M. Alport (Conservative 
M.P.) in the House of Commons debate on Kenya? that “‘the 
idea of a European reserve as represented by the White 
Highlands is a political and economic anachronism,” has roused 
much opposition in Kenya. A meeting of settlers at Kitale 
passed a resolution saying that they were prepared to do their 
utmost ‘‘and if necessary even to fight’”’ to retain land which 
“‘we consider ours by every moral and legal right.’”’ (The 
Times, February 2, 1955.) 

Mr. Alport had clarified his views in a letter to The Times 
(January 1, 1955) in which he pointed out that he was not 
proposing that any existing owner should be dispossessed; 
but it would be possible to develop the land to the best ad- 
vantage only on a purely agrarian basis, and not on a “‘politi- 
co-racial” one. The Kenya Weekly News (January 14, 1955) 
pointed out that there were practical as well as political diffi- 
culties in Mr. Alport’s proposals. The greatest of these was 
the fact that most of the White Highlands was only suited to 
large-scale farming, not to African peasant settlement. 


THE AMNESTY 


The storm raised by Mr. Alport’s remarks is as nothing 
compared to that produced by the new Amnesty terms offered 
to Mau Mau by the Kenya Government.? Meetings of protest 
have been held all over the European settled area and several 
of the members of Legislative Council, notably Mr. Humphrey 
Slade, are opposed to the new surrender terms. The Kenya 
Weekly News (January 28, 1955) pointed out that the critics of 
the new terms have not produced any constructive alternative. 
There appears to be considerable African and Asian support 
for the amnesty, and the ministers of the Kenya Government, 
notably Mr. Michael Blundell, are making a firm stand in face 
of criticism. The Kenya Weekly News said that “the most 
poignant comment came from a man who is not living in Kenya 
but whose life-long interest in the Commonwealth and African 
affairs makes his viewpoint of interest. The fact that he is at 
present in the Colony winding up the affairs of an only son 
killed in the Emergency ensures that his opinion will be heard 
with more than normal sympathy. This man, a Canadian, 
Major F. J. Ney, M.C., said that the time surely has come 
to bring the present state of affairs to an end since every day 
that it continues the danger to future relationships and the 
very security of the British Empire in Africa becomes more 
and more endangered. ‘I believe the answer to the problem’, 
says Major Ney, ‘lies in the application of real Christian 
principles and this courageous and, I think fine, step taken 
by the Government is surely in line’.”’ 


4See Dicest Vol. II, No. 7. 
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“‘Kenya—Time for Action!’’ A leaflet with this title has been 
published by the C.M.S.! Among the points made is that there 
should be a plain statement of the events that led to the 
resignation of Colonel Young as Police Commissioner. “In 
the absence of an adequate official statement,” the leaflet 
states, ‘‘rumour has it that under Colonel Young’s direction, 
an increasingly vigilant police force had uncovered an alarming 
number of contraventions of the law and of elementary 
standards of decency and reasonable restraint by some whose 
duty it was to be upholders of civilised standards against 
barbarism; but that Colonel Young found reluctance in some 
official quarters to support the taking of proceedings against 
these offenders.” 

Referring to the alarming number of detainees, recognition 
was given to the immense practical difficulties involved, “‘but 
it is impossible to accept without grave misgivings a situation 
in which thousands have been detained for months without 
charges being preferred against them, and in many cases 
without ‘screening’. The tendency in screening has been to work 
on a principle completely contrary to British justice and to 
assume a detainee is guilty unless he can prove his innocence. 
Some Christian Kikuyu who have subsequently been released 
on production of guarantees of innocence by church leaders, 
have stated that repeatedly when declaring to camp officials 
that they had not taken a Mau Mau oath, they were called 
liars, and told to go away and think again. Some detainees 
have been subjected to violence as an ‘aid’ to confession.” 

An appeal is made to Christian people in Britain to help; 
a call is made for prayer, for letters to M.P.s asking for action 
on Kenya, for offers of personal service, and gifts of money. 

The Bishop of Mombasa criticised the pamphlet as being 
one-sided and said that ‘Church and State were in close co- 
operation in the fight against terrorism and the encouragement 
of loyalty and rehabilitation.”” (Manchester Guardian, 
January 29, 1955.) - 

Lord Lloyd, Under Secretary for the Colonies, said in the 
House of Lords that it was not true that the Kenya Govern- 
ment had condoned malpractices by the security forces. He 
regretted that the C.M.S. had published it. (Daily Telegraph, 
February 11, 1955.) 

There is, however, disquiet both in Britain and in Kenya 
on certain aspects of the security regulations. A letter from 
three officers of the C.M.S. pointed out that 60,000 detainees 
were being held, and that General Erskine had estimated that 
20 per cent of them would be found to have a clean record. But 
they are not being released. 

The Bishop of Mombasa and other Church leaders saw the 
acting-Governor of Kenya, and expressed their concern at 
the slowness of release and rehabilitation of detainees, and 
at the treatment of loyal Kikuyu, Meru and Embu. “‘In cir- 
cumstances which provided no security for loyalists and little 
encouragement to be loyal, there was room for a change in the 
attitude.” Sir Frederick Crawford assured the deputation that 
“there was every intention of encouraging the loyal and 


punishing the subversive elements.”’ (The Times, February 4, 
1955.) 


DEATH SENTENCES IN KENYA 


The Times expressed great disquiet at the number of men who 
had been hanged in Kenya for offences other than murder. 
1C.M.S., 6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4. 1d. 
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“About fifty men are hanged a month and the total number 
since the emergency began nearly two and a half years ago is 
now over 800.’ Over 250 were charged with murder. “Yet 
by far the largest number, amounting to about 320, were 
hanged for being in possession of arms and ammunition. 
Another 200 were hanged for consorting with terrorists, and 
about fifty for miscellaneous offences, mainly administering 
the Mau Mau oaths.”’ The editorial pointed out that the charges 
of possession of ammunition (which can be “‘planted’’ on an 
innocent man), and of consorting with terrorists, give most 
reason for inquiry. Far fewer people had been hanged under 
the emergency regulations in Malaya than in Kenya. ‘“There 
are two ways in which it seems these regulations should 
speedily be amended. The crime of ‘consorting’, with all its 
attendant uncertainties, should be removed altogether from 
the capital category. That of carrying arms and ammunition 
should be revised so that the onus of proving that the intent 
was evil should rest unequivocally on the prosecution.” 
(February 19, 1955.) 


INVESTIGATION OF NATIVE COURTS 


Sir Barclay Nihill, President of the Eastern Africa Appeal 
Court, disclosed that a Government inquiry into administration 
of African native courts in Kenya has begun as a result of 
criticisms of alleged malpractices. The statement was made in 
a written judgment delivered after the court’s verbal dismissal 
of an appeal against a death sentence imposed in December on 
a Kikuyu headman found guilty of killing a prisoner . . . Sir 
Barclay said that the Appeal Court understood that a Govern- 
ment commission of inquiry was investigating the native 
courts in certain areas. “‘We can only trust that the investiga- 
tions will be most searching.” (Manchester Guardian, March 
2, 1955.) 


FIGURES OF ARRESTS, ETC. 


In the House of Commons on March 2, 1955, Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd gave the following information; 


A. Arrests, prosecutions etc., to February 12 


Arrested 278,560 
Released after preliminary questioning 56,854 
Screened 221,706 
Released after screening 110,173 
Tried 111,032 
Convicted 92,571 
Acquitted 18,461 
Awaiting trial 501 
Mau Mau convicts in custody at February 7 18,210 
B. Additional detentions during Operation Anvil 
Arrested $3,500 
Released after preliminary questioning 10,500 
Released after screening 5,348 


The majority of persons released are in their districts of 
origin in Central Province. A small number were returned 
to Nairobi. 


C. Places of detention (all detainees including Anvil detainees ) 


Holding and detention camps $0,114 

Works camps 15,000 

Transit camps 3,649 
D. Executions 

Up to February 11 800 








SCHEME FOR NEW FEDERAL STATE 

A committee of all the European political parties in Kenya 
has drawn up a scheme for a future vast British Dominion 
made up of Kenya, Tanganyika, Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. This Dominion would be divided 
into provinces, some to be predominantly European, others 
African, and perhaps an Arab province at the coast. The target 
date for this scheme was to be 1960. The Kenya Weekly News 
(February 11, 1955) commented: ‘Meanwhile it is safe to 
predict that very few of the Standing Committee’s proposals 
will be implemented. Many of them will be unacceptable to a 
considerable section of the European community and they will 
make no appeal to the other races or to the Governments 
concerned.”” 

The United Country Party, led by Mr. Michael Blundell, 
agreed that closer co-operation between East and Central 
Africa is desirable, but pointed out the difficulties of the plan; 
Mr. Blundell himself has not signed it. 

The scheme has not been received with any enthusiasm by 
the European community in Central Africa. ““The blueprint 
submitted by European political leaders in Kenya for a new 
and greater federation of British territories in East and Central 
Africa will have been noted with interest in the existing Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, but we are sure that opinion 
here will be that the plan is not practicable at present.” 
( Rhodesia Herald, February 8, 1955.) 

The Kenya Weekly News says emphatically that the Federa- 
tion scheme is “‘politically perilous and financially imprac- 
tical.” (February 11, 1955.) 

In Uganda, the Progressive Party condemned the scheme. 


THE “KENYA GUILD” 


A new body, the “Kenya Guild”, has recently been formed 
at a meeting in Nairobi, with the object of fostering co- 
operation between Europeans and Africans. ‘‘Membership is 
at present three-quarters African and one-quarter European. 
Among the African members are several leading non-political 
personalities in Nairobi, belonging to various tribes, including 
the Kikuyu . . . The meeting undertook to work for equit- 
able and progressive policies which recognised the interests 
of Europeans and Africans to be complementary. Membership 
is open to any European or African over the age of 18 who 
declares in favour of furthering the common interests of both 
races. Lord Portsmouth was unanimously elected the first 
president by the thirty Africans and Europeans present. Wan- 
yuti Waweri, Parliamentary Under-Secretary to the Minister 
of Education, is one of the vice-presidents, and among the 
members of the executive is Mr. Harry Thuku.” (The Times, 
February 21, 1955.) 


LOYALTY OF THE KIPSIGIS 


The Deputy Governor of Kenya, Sir Frederick Crawford, 
has thanked the Kipsigi tribe for their valuable assistance to 
the Government in the fight against the Mau Mau. No less 
than 15,000 young men of the tribe are serving in the King’s 
African Rifles or the police, or as farm guards and trackers. 
(The Times, February 23, 1955.) 


LOYALTY OF THE KIKUYU 


Colonel C. W. Armstrong (newly elected Conservative 
M.P. for Armagh, Northern Ireland, and until recently a 


Kenya settler) in his maiden speech in the House of Commons 
on February 19, spoke most warmly of the loyalty of his 
Kikuyu employees. This was supported by a letter to The 
Times (February 22, 1955) from Mr. Forest Ellvers, who said: 
“I hold the view most strongly that it is only with the willing 
help of the loyal Kikuyu that the Emergency will be satis- 
factorily terminated ... Two years ago my own farm 
labourers would have preferred to leave rather than side openly 
with Government against Mau Mau. Last November these 
very men, armed only with pangas and with but little help 
from me, effected the arrest of some fully armed gangsters 
attempting to obtain food from the labour lines. This change 
of heart I attribute largely to leadership and patient under- 
standing of their problems, which has resulted on their side 
in a greater sense of trust and fellowship. The screening teams, 
too, are doing a wonderful job in persuading the Kikuyu to 
confess their oaths and so be rid of the poison in their system 
and fit once again for re-employment. Finally, may I remind 
those who consider the contribution of the Kikuyu to have 
been inadequate of the hundreds who have died for their 
loyalty and resistance to the Mau Mau oath.” 


FINANCIAL HELP FOR KENYA 


Mr. Lennox-Boyd, Secretary of State for the Colonies, said 
in the House of Commons that the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment would make a grant of £10 million and an interest-free 
loan of £4 million to the Kenya Government in 1955-6. 
The money would only be called on to the extent that it proved 
to be needed. The Kenya Government would be expected to 
take all practicable steps to increase its own revenues. 


BRITISH COUNCIL OF CHURCHES’ APPEAL 


The Council is appealing for £50,000 to help the Kikuyu 
rehabilitation programme proposed by the Christian Council 
of Kenya. Miss Janet Lacey, who had visited Kenya on behalf 
of the Council, has described the present state of affairs, and 
pointed out the need for rehabilitation of ‘‘greys’’ in the 
detention camps, and for work for women and young people. 
Community centres were being started in Nairobi by the 
churches, and work was under way in camps and villages. To 
carry these schemes out there were needed: 

(a) A team of Europeans and Africans for the training of 

Church leaders. 

(6) A team of two Europeans and two Africans to train 

youth leaders. 

(c) Ateam of four Europeans and four Africans to specialise 
in women’s work. 

(d) European leaders to help with the supervision of 
African assistant rehabilitation officers in the newly- 
established villages. 

Trained African workers to co-operate with Europeans 
in the training of village elders. 


PROGRESS OF SECONDARY INDUSTRIES 


Describing the development of Kenya’s secondary industries 
since 1945 as ‘spectacular’, an annual review published by the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry, says this development, 
based on imported or local raw materials, has increased until 
it now represents over 10 per cent of the national income. 
Originally the basic economy of the Colony rested almost 
entirely on its agricultural and mineral industries. 


(e) 











In a foreward to the review, the Minister, Mr. A. Hope- 
Jones, writes: ‘‘Despite the Mau Mau Emergency, which has 
inevitably adversely influenced trade, it has been most en- 
couraging to find many indications that, in so far as the 
industrialist who is interested in larger or long-term projects 
is concerned, confidence in the future of Kenya has not been 
adversely affected.” (Kenya Newsletter, February 23, 1955.) 


MASAILAND NEWSPAPER LAUNCHED 

With long bladed spears planted in the ground beside them, 
the aristocratic Masai warriors of southern Kenya have been 
savouring the contents of the first issue of Ilomon Le Maasai— 
a new venture in printed journalism in the difficult Masai 
tongue. 

A printed newspaper is a strange thing to these warriors, 
for until recent years this proud race of nomadic cattle owners 
lived exactly as their forefathers lived centuries before the 
coming of the European to Kenya. 

Most of the tribe were content to stay this way, but a handful 
of the younger generation, watching other tribes making 
startling progress under British administration, decided that 
if the tribe was to retain its fast-vanishing prestige, its members 
would have to catch up with the white man’s ways. 

Since the Masai can now read and write, they needed a 
newspaper. Accordingly the four-page monthly Masai News 
has now been launched with Government funds, a journal of 
tribal news and tidings of the war against Mau Mau terrorism 
in central Kenya, in which the pure Masai have steadfastly 
stood by the Government. 

Only 400 copies of the first issue of Masai News were printed, 
but it is more than a newspaper—it’s a sign of changing times 
and trends in Kenya. (Kenya Newsletter, February 23, 1955.) 


LUO LEADERS’ PLAN FOR AGRICULTURAL 
IMPROVEMENT 

Eighteen Luo Leaders from South and Central Nyanza 
Province have drawn up a master plan to improve agriculture 
amongst the Luo people. The plan was adopted at a con- 
ference called by the Assistant Director of Agriculture. 

The plan which was finally agreed upon envisages the use 
of compulsion (in the form of stopped increments) to see that 
chiefs, agricultural instructors and other government em- 
ployees themselves lead the way towards better farming. A 
series of meetings is to be held at location levels at which 
definite targets for definite times will be set up. These targets 
at first will concern themselves with such simple matters as 
the eradication of weeds and better use of manure. Small 
executive committees will also be formed in each district to 
formulate a plan of attack suitable to that area. 

The plan is to be put into operation immediately and, where 
advisable, Swynnerton Plan! funds will be allocated to assist 
in carrying it out. (Kenya Newsletter, February 23, 1955.) 


KIKUYU AGRICULTURE YIELDS £1,885,544 

Figures supplied by the Marketing Officer for the Kiambu 
district of the Kikuyu Reserve have shown that a total of 
£1,885,544 was realised from the output of agricultural 
products grown in the Kikuyu Reserve in 1954, of which more 
than £532,000 came from the Kiambu district alone. 

This does not take into account the value of produce con- 
sumed within the reserve. More than £32,000 was received 

1See Dicest Vol. II, No. 2. 


by the African District Council agricultural betterment fund 
from fees levied on the exports. 

Figures for the Kiambu district, which adjoins Nairobi, show 
that fruit, flowers, eggs and poultry yielded about £190,000, 
more than £60,000 of which came from the sale of pineapples. 
Wattle bark realised over £191,000, while charcoal and 
firewood yielded more than £11,000. Pyrethrum brought more 
than £33,000 and hides and skins over £6,000. (Kenya 
Newsletter, February 23, 1955.) 


Uganda 


FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


A motion to adopt the recommendations contained in the 
recently published five-year capital development plan for 
Uganda, involving £30 million, was approved by the Legis- 
lative Council. Drawn up by a Development Council repre- 
senting Government, the statutory corporations and the public, 
the plan will run from 1955 to 1960. 

The objects of the plan may be summarised as follows : 

1. Better farming so as to produce more as a foundation for 

better living standards for the people. 

2. The continued development of education to prepare boys 
and girls to play their full part in public life and economic 
progress. 

8. The continued development of medical services and hous- 
ing to improve the health of the people. 

4. Better roads as an aid to increased production. 

5. Steady development of mineral and other economic 
resources with increased participation by Africans in 
commerce and industry. 

6. The growth of the co-operative movement and the pro- 
vision of credit to African farmers and traders. 

7. The encouragement of the growth of a sound system of 
local government in the rural areas and the towns. 

8. Improvement of public services in the towns. 

9. Expansions and improvement of the services of law and 
order in the interests of smooth and stable progress. 

Of the £30 million expenditure which the plan envisages, 
two-thirds— £20} million—is to be provided from revenue 
and other sources, while the remainder— £9} million—will 
have to be found by borrowing. 


HANCOCK PROPOSALS STILL UNDER 
CONSIDERATION 

The Buganda Lukiko committee set up to study the Han- 
cock proposals has ceased hearing oral evidence and is con- 
sidering the recommendations. Among the points made were 
those outlined by the Uganda National Congress whose 
representatives said the proposals “‘hardly attempt to provide 
a solution to the burning political and constitutional problems of 
which the Kabaka’s crisis was only the outward manifestation. 

“There is persisting fear that Uganda will be forced into an 
East African Federation contrary to the people’s wishes and 
interests, fear that an increasing industrialisation with the 
consequent influx of capital and foreign manpower will do 
away with the African character of the country, and Uganda’s 
legitimate and compelling aspiration to self-government.” 
Congress added that the proposals “envisage a shift in the 
present balance of political power in the country: they leave 
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the Governor’s powers not only unimpaired, but also actually 
enhanced.” (Uganda Express, February 9, 1955.) 


NEW POLITICAL PARTY 


Mr. E. M. K. Mulira and Mr. T. A. K. Makumbi (who were 
members of the Lukiko delegation that visited London last 
year) are among those who have formed the Progressive 
Party in Uganda. Its aims are to service the people to serve 
themselves; to secure political responsibility for the African 
to guarantee his economic and other freedom; to raise the 
standard of living of the African by providing for him means of 
access to knowledge and wealth . : .; to keep the best in 
African culture and the traditional rights of the African; to 
raise the status of women; to be the vanguard of action in 
influencing affairs of national survival (e.g. the return of the 
Kabaka) ; to achieve and maintain the independence of Uganda 
as an African State within the British Commonwealth; to 
ensure that Federation with other East African territories is 
not imposed on Uganda; to work with other progressive 
movements in Africa and other countries with the view to 
putting an end to imperialism and colonialism and to support 
all measures for world peace; to safeguard the liberties of all 
the inhabitants of Uganda. 

In its call to members, the Party adds: that it ‘‘promises no 
reward but labour; asks nothing of you but your gifts for the 
service of your fellowmen; if offers no panacea of independence 
except hard work; it is not a party for the ‘Malidadi’ but the 
resolute; in short it is a party that seeks progress for every- 
body through the development of each individual personality.” 


PARTY CONDEMNS FEDERATION 


The proposals made by the Committee of the Political 
Truce Conference in Nairobi for a ‘‘federal’’ system for East 
Africa were condemned by the Progressive Party. “‘If it is the 
intention of settlers of Kenya to use the East Africa High 
Commission for their end of federal government it is in the 
interest of the people of Uganda to quit the High Commis- 
sion.” The statement adds: “It appears that the Kenya 
settlers are determined on federation. Uganda is against it 
and so are the Africans of Kenya and Tanganyika. The short- 
sighted policies of these same settlers have been responsible 
for the present political insecurity and social disharmony in 
East Africa. They have proved themselves bad settlers at 
home and bad neighbours abroad. They have shown that they 
have no conscience in their bid for power and no respect for 
other people’s sentiment. If instability in East Africa continues 
they are entirely to blame.” ( East African Standard.) 


INDIAN IMMIGRATION RESTRICTIONS 
ADOPTED 


The Uganda Express (February 23, 1955) reported that 
“following a lively debate, a motion restricting the exemption 
regulations permitting husbands and wives of permanent 
residents to be granted entry into Uganda was adopted by the 
Legislative Council. 

“A 400 per cent increase of Asian Immigrants under the 
exemption clause made the introduction of the Bill urgent and 
imperative . . . In his speech the Attorney General, Mr. 
R. L. E. Dreshfield, the mover of the motion, said that the 
exemption regulations could not be considered just, and that 


it was ‘the Government’s duty to ensure that the laws made 
in this country have effect’. 

“The Indian Representative Members all opposed the 
motion and put their protest on record . . . All the African 
Members supported the motion.” 


Tanganyika 


REPORT OF THE U.N. TRUSTEESHIP 
COUNCIL MISSION 


Tue U.N. Trusteeship Council Mission toured Tanganyika 
for five weeks last year and was composed of representatives 
from New Zealand, El Salvador, India and America. 

In its report, the Mission sought to dispel African appre- 
hension at the forms of ‘‘multi-racial” government now being 
applied in Tanganyika. The promise of self-government 
in the near future could prove the necessary cohesive and 
inspirational force. The crux of the problem of future develop- 
ment of the country appeared to the Mission to be political, 
economic, and social integration of the racial components. 
The Mission (with ‘only the dissenting voice of the New 
Zealand chairman) recommended that Britain should prepare 
for Tanganyika’s final independence within twenty years. 

Commenting on the general economic situation, the report 
stated that however large the contribution of the non-African 
groups had been and was likely to be in the future, long term 
stability and prosperity depended primarily on the African, as 
the producer of wealth, and his establishment in an increasingly 
dominant réle in most forms of economic activity. Millions 
of Africans were living on a subsistence economy. Cash 
incomes were small and the standards of clothing and housing 
low. On the other hand, there had been an accelerated expan- 
sion of a cash economy. There had been a remarkable develop- 
ment in the newer African coffee organisations. The Mission 
recorded the desire of Africans everywhere for assistance, 
instruction, and advice in the developing of cash crops, in 
co-operative societies, irrigation schemes, and participation in 
trade. 

The Mission appreciated the Government’s efforts for 
eliminating racial discrimination in education, but suggested 
that all secondary schools should be declared open to all races, 
with scholastic qualifications as the only consideration. It is 
noted that in the primary schools the Government believed 
that language difficulties necessitated separation of the races, 
but the members of the Mission maintained that, with the 
prospect of English becoming universal in the not too distant 
future, it would be impossible to justify separate schools, and 
that it was therefore timely to review the educational structure 
with a view to unifying it. (The Times, January 25, 1955.) 


COMMENT IN TANGANYIKA 


The President of the Tanganyika Arab Association, Masjid 
K. Bhargash, said that he was against the report in every 
detail. The Arab Association and other bodies had not been 
asked to submit memoranda to the mission. 

Mr. V. M. Nazerali, un unofficial Member of Legco and a 
leading educationist of the Ismaili community, described it as 
“‘a crude report’, and said that the main idea was just political 
advancement and politics, with such important items as 
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education, economic development and social welfare taking 
second place. 

Sir Charles Phillips, a European unofficial Member of the 
Legislative Council, and Sir Eldred Hitchcock, a leading 
business man, both condemned the report as “unrealistic”. 


COMMENT IN BRITAIN 


Mr. Dingle Foot, who recently visited Tanganyika, writing 
in the Observer (January 30, 1955), said that in view of the 
fact that in Tanganyika there had been neither armed rebel- 
lion, a head-on clash between European and African leaders, 
nor any form of constitutional crisis, it was not surprising that 
the report of the U.N. Visiting Mission should pay a tribute 
to ‘‘the confidence, goodwill and determination of the Ad- 
ministering Authority and its representatives in the territory, 
as well as the impressive capacity of the people to develop 
rapidly given the necessary guidance and inspiration.” 

Mr. Foot continued: ‘“The report itself is not altogether 
realistic. Its authors recommend a time-limit of less than twenty 
years for the achievement of self-government without apparent- 
ly having considered such questions as the supply of trained 
administrators or the essential connection between economic 
and political development. Nevertheless, they have obviously 
endeavoured to be fair and objective and they have produced 
what is, on the whole, a highly encouraging picture.” 


NEW CONSTITUTION 


The Governor of Tanganyika, Sir Edward Twining, in his 
speech at the opening of the Legislative Council Session at the 
beginning of December, 1954, announced that the new con- 
stitution of the Legislative Council would be thirty-one on the 
government side and thirty on the unofficial side. The latter 
will be divided between the three races on the basis of 
10 : 10 : 10. He also announced that the new council would 
probably meet for the first time on April 21, 1955. 

Commenting on this increase in size of the Legislative 
Council, the Kenya Weekly News (December 17, 1955) asked 
what in fact was to be the function of the added members on 
the official side. “Shall we see an active front bench and 
behind it row on row of official statuary which only wakes to 
life when a division is called? True, it has been said that 
certain of these new seats may be filled by non-official persons 
nominated by the Governor, who will be free to follow their 
own bent unless a whip has been issued by the leader of the 
Government side.” 

The Governor also mentioned in his speech the new inter- 
racial local Government Council at Newala. The idea for such 
a body had come from the Africans themselves. 


Zanzibar 


Tue Kenya Weekly News (December 3, 1954) reported that 
feeling was growing in Zanzibar that “this once proud king- 
dom has been left out of what advancement other Arabs have 
gained.”’ Some effort has been made to make a popular rallying 
call out of a demand for the return of the ten mile strip on the 
mainland, with its large Arab population, which is leased to 
Kenya. But this is unrealistic since the strip includes Mom- 
basa. The report describing the new British Resident in 
Zanzibar said: ‘‘He is a quiet sensible man who, better than 


his predecessor, knows and likes the Arabs. He will shortly 
reform the Legislative Council to bring in more Arabs as 
unofficial members. The Arab Association should be well 
satisfied for a time.” 


ETHIOPIA 


EDUCATING A NEW GOVERNING CLASS 


Mr. Tuomas Hopckin, writing in the Kenya Weekly News 
(February, 1955), said: 

“The character of public education has been determined by 
the needs of the régime : by the fact that the Emperor is above 
all a Westerner, a kind of Ethiopian Peter the Great, whose 
chief aim has consistently been to construct an efficient 
modern centralised state.” 

According to Mr. Hodgkin, therefore, the pattern of Ethio- 
pian education is unlike the traditional pattern of colonial 
Africa, where the aim has been to produce a substantial body 
of literate Africans, who can read Government circulars, and 
a small number of teachers and clerks, but no rulers or would- 
be rulers, and where in consequence the educational pyramid 
tends to have a relatively broad bottom and a narrow truncated 
top. But in Ethiopia the educated are urgently needed for jobs 
that no Congolese or Kenyan would be allowed to do—to be 
heads of Government departments, governors of provinces, 
ambassadors, Army officers, chiefs of police, bank managers, 
pilots in Ethiopian Airways. 

So the main post-war drive has gone into the creation of 
secondary schools (there are now nine, most of them in Addis 
Ababa), and the export of a fraction of their pupils to univer- 
sities and technical colleges in Europe and America, while 
primary education has been relatively neglected. The Emperor, 
who is his own Minister of Education, is well aware of the 
weaknesses in the present system. Hence the Ministry's new 
policy is to give priority to the expansion of primary educa- 
tion. With this goes a plan to decentralise secondary education 
and set up with Point Four help a secondary school in each of 
Ethiopia’s fifteen provinces. 

At the same time Point Four is heavily involved in various 
projects for the development of technical education. In addition 
to the Addis Ababa Technical College itself there is a civil 
aviation school, a telecommunications institute, an em- 
bryonic public health training centre at Gondar, an agricultural 
school at Jimma and an agricultural college at a high level 
planned at Harar. In creating this new élite, and using public 
education as an instrument for social levelling, the régime, 
like other reforming autocracies, is preparing its own crisis. 
The divine rights of kings is bound eventually to be questioned 
by the new men, in Ethiopia, as in Ruanda-Urundi and 
Buganda. 


WEST AFRICA 
Sierra Leone 


RIOTS IN FREETOWN 
SEVENTEEN people were killed and eighty-four injured in riots 
in Freetown, the capital of Sierra Leone. The riots occurred 
on February 12 and followed on a strike called on February 9. 








Two days after the riots the Artisans and Allied Workers’ 
Union ordered its members back to work to dissociate it from 
the riots. The Union, with 7,600 members, represents Colony 
and Protectorate employees in Government and Commercial 
firms. Its demand was for an increase of 10d. a day. 

A Commission of Inquiry has been set up under the chair- 
manship of Sir John Shaw. 


CHANGES IN THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


The Chief Minister, Dr. M. A. S. Margai, has said that a 
“fundamental alteration”’ in the Legislative Council is necessary 
to implement the recommendations of the Report of the 
Commission on Electoral Reform. A correspondent in Free- 
town, writing in West Africa (January 22, 1955) said: 
“Presumably the ‘fundamental alterations’ to which Dr. 
Margai was referring concern not only the size of the Legisla- 
tive Council, but also the method of elections, and the position 
of chiefs in elections, as well as the representation of chiefs. 
The present constitution lays down that the District Councils 
of the Protectorate each elect a member to the Legco, and that 
the Protectorate Assembly sends two members to the Council. 
Seven members are elected by the Colony. 

“The Keith-Lucas Commission! recommended extension 
of the franchise in the Colony and Protectorate in two stages, 
the first to end just before the 1961 elections. In the first 
stage all over 21 who own property or pay tax would, in 
general, be eligible to vote. And after 1961 franchise for 
Legco elections would be extended to all over 21. During 
both stages Legco members should be elected by direct elec- 
tions. The Commission also concurred with the view that 
chiefs should not take part in ordinary elections.” 


The Gold Coast 


STEPS TOWARDS SELF-GOVERNMENT 


In the course of his speech from the Throne at the opening of 
the second session of the House of Assembly, the Governor, 
Sir Charles Arden-Clarke, announced that he had approved 
July $1 as the date for the coming into effect of sections 56 
and 63 of the Gold Coast Constitution Order in Council, 
1954.” At that date a profound change would take place where- 
by the Secretary of State would cease to have responsibility 
for any Civil Servant in the Gold Coast and local control of 
the Civil Service would become complete. All officers who 
continued to serve would be members of the local service. 

The Governor felt this was an important step towards 
independence, for no country could be regarded as sovereign 
until it controlled its own Civil Service completely. The 
Government had decided that preliminary preparations should 
now be put in hand for the establishment, on the attainment 
of independence, of a Ministry of Defence and External Affairs 
and of an External Affairs Service. (Gold Coast Office Com- 
munique, February 16, 1955.) 

The transfer of responsibility will be brought about by the 
transfer of the Governor’s powers to the Public Service 
Commission. A similar devolution of power will take place 


1Report on the Commission on Electoral Reform, Government Printer, 
Freetown. 
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through the appointment of the Judicial Service Commission, 
as set out in the 1954 Constitution. This Commission, under 
the Chairmanship of the Chief Justice, Sir Mark Wilson, 
will serve, during the first stage of its existence, as a consulta- 
tive body. In the second stage the Governor will act on the 
recommendation of the Commission in the execution of his 
powers of appointment and control of judicial officers. 


THE FEDERAL MOVEMENT 


The National Liberation Movement (N.L.M.),! which has 
continued to increase its support among the Ashanti people, 
has issued a statement declaring that it will enter into discus- 
sions with the Government only in order to consider what 
form of Federal Government would best suit the country. 

Since the Prime Minister has rejected federalism it is 
unlikely that discussions will take place on this basis. The 
leaders of the N.L.M. will not consider the proposals put 
forward for regional councils. They say their case against the 
Government can be met only by extensive regional control 
such as can only be provided by a federal constitution. Both 
the Governor and the Prime Minister have stressed that the 
Assembly is the proper body to discuss constitutional changes. 

The Prime Minister, Dr. K. Nkrumah, in a speech at Tamale 
during his visit to the Northern Territories at the end of 
January, warned that the coming of self-government and the 
future of parliamentary institutions in the Gold Coast might 
depend on the way the Assembly approaches the issues raised 
by the Ashanti. 

A correspondent in Accra writes that N.L.M. officials 
contend that Dr. Nkrumah has not yet met their demand for 
the setting up of a constituent assembly. ‘There is a growing 
feeling in political circles in Accra that the term ‘constituent 
assembly’ may have been used loosely and that what is being 
suggested is that the Government should surrender its 
sovereignty in matters of domestic jurisdiction. The N.L.M. 
by agreeing to enter into discussions will have no loss of face ; 
by rejecting the Government’s invitations, relationships may 
be strained even further, and result in a constitutional battle. 
The Governor, in his speech from the throne, stated that the 
government was prepared to enter into consultations with any 
responsible body on matters affecting the constitution, but 
that it condemned the tendencies towards violence which had 
lately attended differences of opinion that had arisen. The 
Government was determined to take firm action in the 
incidence of violence.” 


COMMENTS IN THE PRESS 


The Evening News (January 29, 1955) of Accra (which 
supports the C.P.P.) called on the Ashanti to stand by peaceful 
and constitutional methods. Why, if the Asantehene was pre- 
pared to welcome the Burns Constitution in 1947—a Constitu- 
tion giving the Ashanti two members on the Legislative 
Council—could he not actively support and defend the present 
constitution, under which Ashanti has twenty-one representa- 
tives in the Legislative Assembly? The editorial continued: 
“After all, the Constitution which is being betrayed by all 
these treacherous and lawless activities is fifty-thousand times 
better than the bogus and fraudulent Burns Constitution which 
the Asantehene defended. Let us sit up and think. Let us refuse 
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to be irresponsible by supporting violence through foolish 
taciturnity which merely betrays a shameful conspiracy against 
the forces of law and order.” 

Supporting the demands of the N.L.M., the Ashanti Pioneer 
(January 28, 1955) of Kumasi said: “As the day of the 
opening of the next session of the Legislative Assembly 
approaches, serious-minded citizens cannot help asking, whose 
voice will the twenty Ashanti and Convention People’s Party 
Assemblymen represent in the Assembly? Is it just, in view 
of the present situation, for those C.P.P. Assemblymen to 
claim to represent Ashanti? . .. It was no improvident 
accident that these Assemblymen sent a cablegram to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies last October protesting 
against, and dissociating themselves from, the petition of the 
Asanteman Council to the Queen asking for a Royal Commis- 
sion. It was deliberate. It was out of the callous conviction 
that the C.P.P. Assemblyman is superior to the masses who 
vote him into the Assembly . . . 

“For this reason it is now for the National Liberation Move- 
ment and the Asanteman Council to declare, beyond every 
reasonable doubt, that they do not recognise the twenty 
C.P.P. Assemblymen as representatives of Ashanti, and that 
as far as the N.L.M. and the Asanteman Council are concerned 
Ashanti is not represented in the present Assembly. The heart 
of the matter is simply that whoever is against federal govern- 
ment is unqualified to speak for Ashanti today.” 


THE GOVERNMENT LOSES SUPPORTERS 


The names of prominent C.P.P. members who have resigned 
and indicated their support for the N.L.M. include a number 
of professional and technical experts. 

Mr. Joe Appiah, in a press statement announcing his decision 
tore sign from the C.P.P., said: “I find no just excuse for 
pegging the price of cocoa so low nor in the method adopted; 
the refusal of the Government to publish fully and at once the 
C.W.E. Commission Report was a blow to democracy and 
justice; the refusal of the Government to investigate the 
Cocoa Purchasing Company’s activities constitutes a gross 
affront to public opinion; the doctrine of ‘jobs for the boys’ 
irrespective of qualification or integrity is today setting in- 
telligence at a discount and endangering the very foundations 
of our future ; the institution of Chieftaincy, the very symbol of 
our culture, tradition and democracy is threatened unneces- 
sarily by action and words. The violent attacks in the Party 
papers and on party platforms against any who dare to 
criticise the Government or think differently are grim fore- 
bodings of what might come; the absence of any well-defined 
education policy threatens the future of the country.” 


GOLD COAST TRADE 


Mr. A. Gbedemah, the Minister of Finance, delivering his 
first Budget speech in the Assembly, said that there had been 
a rise in the purchasing power of the country’s money. Thus 
while there had been a substantial increase in the volume of 
imports during 1954, they had cost less than the equivalent 
volume would ‘have done in 1953. The balance of trade had 
also been most favourable because of the high prices of cocoa. 
Emphasising the dependence of the country’s economy on 
cocoa, Mr. Gbedemah said that £7} million was needed 
from cocoa tax to help in meeting price of imports, which 
totalled £37} million. In 1954, £84} million of the £115 


million derived from exports came from cocoa. “These 
figures,”’ said Mr. Gbedemah, “demonstrated only too clearly 
that our economy was entirely dependent on cocoa.”” During 
the last few years internal prices of local foodstuffs had been 
remarkably stable. The Government had not had easy decisions 
to take to maintain this position, but the Minister was sure 
that the decisions had been for the general benefit. (West 
Africa, March 5, 1955.) 


a e 
Nigeria 
MR. LENNOX-BOYD’S VISIT 


Tue Colonial Secretary, Mr. Alan Lennox-Boyd, during his 
visit to Nigeria said that it was the duty of the people of 
Southern Nigeria to help to allay the fears of the Northerners. 
He had found that the advantages of keeping the Federation 
together were appreciated everywhere, and he hoped that all 
would work to keep it together. Self-government could not be 
achieved by the Federation in 1956 unless all the component 
units agreed to it. However, in accordance with the undertaking 
given by his predecessor, Regions which wanted self-govern- 
ment would get it. Commenting on the demands for the 
splitting up of the existing Regions into smaller States, Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd said that this was tragic since the tendency in 
the world was towards integration rather than towards frag- 
mentation. 

Praising Britain’s response to the yearnings of the people 
of Nigeria as ‘‘most heartening and assuring’’, the West 
African Pilot (January 19, 1955)—a “‘Zik” paper—wrote: 
“The visit of the Colonial Secretary is a singular honour, but 
it is our claim that Nigeria fully deserves the honour. Britain’s 
progressive willingness to surrender power to representatives 
of the people is a magnanimous act of faith and trust, but we 
claim also that past events have shown that Nigeria never will 
let Britain down. The past and present are only indicative of 
the future. The past was an era of mistrust and suspicion. That 
happily is no more. The present has been an era of teamwork 
and fuller realisation of each other’s worth. The future no 
doubt will be one of active co-operation and mutual trust. 
Let us then march confidently into that future with faith in 
God and full trust in each other’s good faith. We assure 
Britain that she would be running no risk in granting Nigeria 
full self-government in 1956. After all, the highest legislature 
in the land has made it plain that Nigeria’s rightful place is 
within the Commonwealth.” 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


In the course of an address given at a joint meeting of the 
Royal African Society and the Royal Empire Society, Mr. 
C. R. Niven, President of the Northern House of Assembly in 
Nigeria, described the pace of development as ‘sensational’. 
Both the enormous area covered by Nigeria and shortage of 
money were great obstacles in the way of development. Mr. 
Niven said that people in the United Kingdom ‘will not believe 
that in fact the Colonies have had to maintain themselves on 
their own endeavours without outside help. Even the magnifi- 
cence of the Colonial Development and Welfare Fund’s great 
present to Nigeria of £26 million dwindles a little on reflection. 
It was over a period of ten years, and, at the then population, 
amounted to 2s. 6d. a head. . . Because of ruthless economy 








and financial integrity, Nigeria holds today greater sterling 
assets than other similar areas, including oddly enough the 
Union of South Africa. The finances of the old-fashioned 
Native Authorities helped greatly in their local development, 
indeed without them very little to improve the lot of the 
villages would have been achieved.”’ 

The population of $1 million is distributed generally at the 
density of approximately eighty to the square mile; but there 
are great areas of ten or even less to the square mile, while 
around Ibadan and Kano figures rise to 600 to the square mile. 

While great progress had been made in education, only 
about 10 per cent of the children were at school. Emphasising 
the need for more trained teachers Mr. Niven said: “On this 
must rest the success of the future of education in Nigeria; if 
it is rushed too fast there may be a whole cross-section of 
the community half-baked educationally. If it is not fast enough 
there will be political difficulties. Indeed the East and West 
have committed themselves to universal primary education 
forthwith and the North has declared the same target. While 
the East and West have a large number of schools at all stages 
it is only a tragically small number of pupils who have reached 
the General Certificate of Education. In the North even pri- 
mary schools are scattered at considerable intervals over the 
country and there are only three secondary schools apart from 
Mission secondaries which cater mostly for southern children. 
The ideal of a school in every village and a real chance for 
children to go through to Secondary and University is still far to 
seek.” 

Reviewing the needs of industry Mr. Niven described all 
Nigerians as born traders, but said: ‘“Though you can be very 
successful on mother wit and shrewdness, you cannot run 
great trades and industries without skilled men and women 
in key posts.” Some of the tin mines, employing over 50,000 
people, were now African owned; a cement industry had been 
started in the Eastern Region; timber was doing well but 
there was room for expansion. In the North a weaving industry 
had made “‘a flickering start’; there was talk of oil in Owerri; 
there were vast areas of iron ore seldom even talked about, 
and huge coal fields are undeveloped. 

Speaking of the influence of Christianity, Mr. Niven added: 
“Though its influence is extensive in the south, it does not 
seem to have had the effect it should have had . . . Chris- 
tianity suffers from being represented so diversely by so many 
different sects and by the depressing fact that so few Europeans 
are outward Christians, no matter how much their inner life 
may be guided by its light and inherited precepts.” He com- 
pared this with Islam which he described as a stern rule of 
life, although recent converts had not grasped its complex 
rules, still less its inner meaning. “But every Muslim however 
ragged and tattered is a missionary. 

“Crime had increased; robbery and theft are common. 
Crimes of violence are much as they were and for the same 
motives. Sexual crime is very rare. Murder is still less pre- 
valent than in many civilised communities. The statistics of 
crime, as indeed all Nigerian statistics, are confused.”’ 

The policy of regionalisation was probably the only one 
likely to secure in the end a unified and centralised Nigeria. 
In the Houses of Assembly the standard of debates had been 
high, and the sense of service of Ministers had been remarkable. 
Political parties were still for the most part regional or tribal, 
and the first real clash between the major parties in a major 
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engagement had recently taken place in the House with 
startling results. This had given the first big scale vision of 
real political antagonism which was not tribal opposition. 

The new non-political public corporations developing public 
utilities on the lines laid down by the Legislature, but exempt 
from their day-to-day control, foreshadowed great develop- 
ment in the future. 


NIGERIAN TRADE 


Figures given in the Nigeria Trade Summary show that 
the total imports in the first ten months of 1954 were valued 
at over £93} million and domestic exports at £121 million. 
During the same period in 1953 comparable figures were 
£87 million and £100} million. So that whereas the value of 
exports had risen by over 20 per cent imports have increased 
in value by less than 16 per cent. Manufactured goods and 
machinery and transport equipment make up the bulk of the 
value of imports during the first ten months of 1954. Heading 
the list of domestic exports are crude materials such as ground- 
nuts, palm kernels, cotton and cotton seed; food to the value 
of £33 million and animal and vegetable oils and fats; crude 
and sawn timbers and mineral ores. (Nigerian Information 
Service, January 12, 1955.) 


Togoland 


DISCUSSIONS IN THE TRUSTEESHIP 
COUNCIL 


Tue 15th Session of the United Nations Trusteeship Council 
discussed the Trust Territories of French and British Togo- 
land. 

French Togoland: The representative of Haiti, Mr. Max H. 
Dorsinville, said that while political progress was marked in 
British Togoland, it appeared to be at a standstill in the 
French Administered Territory. He asked what difference 
existed between the population of the two territories to 
justify this state of affairs? In reply the French representative, 
Mr. Robert Bargues, denied that the political development 
of French Togoland was stagnant. Difficulties arose because 
the tribes in some areas were more highly developed than 
others. It was therefore difficult to base the Territory’s politi- 
cal development on any one section of the population. The 
French Administration would be accused of moving either too 
fast or too slowly. That was why France believed in proceeding 
by stages. 

Asked when it would be possible to introduce universal 
suffrage in French Togoland, Mr. Bargues said the Territory 
was moving “very fast” and had reached a stage close to 
universal suffrage. The number of registered voters in 1948 
was less than 8,000. Six years later, it was over 152,000. The 
principle of universal suffrage had already been affirmed but 
it had not yet been possible to apply it in the territory because 
of certain physical difficulties. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Mason Sears (United 
States) asking how the territorial assembly of French Togo- 
land could press for the ending of the Trusteeship Agreement 
when: it was not allowed to submit comments on political 
matters to the French Government, Mr. Bargyies declared 
that it was for France to judge when the time had come for 








the ending of the agreement, and whether the progress of 
the territory was sufficient. In his view it was not for the terri- 
torial assembly to take a decision of a political nature on the 
status of the territory. It was France which had the responsi- 
bility for the present administration and the territory’s progress 
towards self-government. When France considered that the 
territory was ready for self-government, it would be for 
France to consult the population. 

British Togoland: Mr. Michael N. Ensor, special represen- 
tative of the United Kingdom Administration, described the 
“tremendously rapid rate of development’. He said that in the 
political field, British Togoland now had a Legislative Assem- 
bly consisting wholly of Africans elected by secret ballot and 
universal suffrage. Elections were held on the same basis as in 
the neighbouring British Territory of the Gold Coast, with 
which Togoland is administered as an integral part under the 
trusteeship agreement between the United Kingdom and the 
United Nations. 

The advances also extended to local government and regional 
advisory councils were playing an important réle in economic 
development plans. The funds resulting from the economic 
buoyancy of the past few years had permitted the financing of 
these plans almost wholly from local funds. In addition, sizable 
monetary reserves had been set aside. A large measure of the 
progress made was due to the good sense of the people, and 
the administering authority was confident that the people 
could be expected, with this same good sense, to deal with 
even larger issues in the future. The important consideration 
was that the structure to be finally evolved should meet the 
needs of the people, both at present and in the future, when 
they achieved independence. Any change to be lasting must 
be worked out by the people and their representatives. 

Mr. Avtar Singh (India) said that British Togoland could 
no longer be regarded in the same light as other United 
Nations trust territories. He recalled the steps taken by the 
United Kingdom in informing the United Nations that Togo- 
land was ready to pass beyond the trusteeship system to self- 
governing status . . . Overall progress in the territory was 
satisfactory and this in his view was due to the fact that the 
administration was being directed and run by the people them- 
selves. He commended the Administering Authority for this 
fact and hoped that other powers would follow this example. 

The majority of speakers in the general debate praised the 
progress in the territory, but the delegates of Haiti, Syria and 
U.S.S.R., maintained that recent constitutional changes were 
not in strict conformity with the purposes of the United 
Nations Charter or the trusteeship agreement for the territory. 
Haiti’s delegate noted the assurances which had been given by 
Sir Alan Burns, U.K. representative on the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, that no changes would be made in Togoland’s status without 
first consulting the United Nations, but he voiced concern 
that the world organisation might be faced with a fait accompli. 
The Syrian delegate suggested that immediate steps be taken 
to establish a citizenship for Togolanders and to draw up a 
precise list of the voters. Steps should also be taken to prevent 
the exercise of undue pressure by political parties during elec- 
tions. 

Sir Alan Burns said that the administering authority was 
confident that political developments in the territory “are 
in complete conformity with the U.N. Charter and the trustee- 
ship agreement’’. (United Nations Information Service. ) 


COLONIAL AND 
COMMONWEALTH 
MATTERS 


BRITISH COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT 
AND WELFARE 


A British Government White Paper debated in the House of 
Commons in early February disclosed that between April 1, 
1946, and March 31, 1954, a total of £120,215,000 has been 
committed towards development and welfare projects. Of this, 
£85,064,000 had been expended by the latter date. Of the 
total committed, 19.3 per cent had gone to agriculture and 
allied industries such as fisheries and forestry. The other main 
allocations were Education 17.8 per cent, Communications 
15.6 per cent, Housing and Water Supplies 11.6 per cent, 
Health 11.3 per cent and Research 10.3 per cent. (Doorway 
to the 20th Century, March, 1955.) 


COMMONWEALTH CANNOT HAVE 
COLOUR BAR 


The Colonial Secretary, Mr. Alan Lehnox-Boyd, speaking 
at the Commonwealth dinner of the Constitutional Club, said: 
“In this Commonwealth there can be no colour bar but a bar 
of civilisation, and I know I am speaking for all our people 
when I make that abundantly clear.” ( Pretoria News, February, 
1955.) 


AFRICANS ON UNITED AFRICA 
COMPANY BOARD 


The News Chronicle (February 23, 1955) drew attention to 
the appointment of two Africans to the board of the United 
Africa Company in the Gold Coast—the first to gain that 
distinction. It said: ‘Racial prejudice is one of the ugliest 
manifestations of these times. Anyone who can see the wrong- 
ness of it may well be depressed when it occurs and recurs— 
when a Government sets out deliberately to prevent coloured 
children from being properly educated, as in South Africa, or 
when bus crews strike because an Indian conductor has been 
engaged, as at West Bromwich. 

“But the balance sheet will be distorted if only the losses 
are counted and no attention is paid to the gains.”’ 


AFRO-ASIAN CONFERENCE 


An African correspondent, Mr. Mudzonga Webapu, writing 
in the African Weekly (January 12, 1955) urged Sir Godfrey 
Huggins to attend the Conference at Bandoeng. He said: ‘His 
presence there will make it less of a challenge to White leader- 
ship and this consideration alone would be worth the time 
and money spent on the Conference because one tends ulti- 
mately to be antagonistic to what one challenges. And it would 
be unfortunate if the Non-Europeans were driven into a state 
of antagonism against the white man just because the white 


man was tactless enough to spurn the hand of friendship ex- 
tended to him.” 








AFRICA RICH IN ATHLETIC TALENT 


More unexploited athletic talent exists in Africa than any- 
where else in the world, Mr. Mal Whitfield, American holder 
of the world 880 yards record, told an African audience at 
Chingola, Northern Rhodesia. He said the chief requirements 
of African athletes was better training and coaching facilities. 
“But the material is here.’”’ (Central African Post, January 24, 
1955.) 


NUFFIELD FOUNDATION GIFT 


The Nuffield Foundation has decided to set aside a sum of 
£250,000 for the new colonial University Colleges. It has 
done so first, as an expression of the Foundation’s belief in the 
important achievement which these Colleges already represent ; 
second, as a means to give them some opportunities for new 
and free development; and third, as an encouragement to 
others to put forward the much larger sums of private money 
which are required if the full potentialities of the Colleges 
are to be realised in the future. Certain of the colleges have 
been asked to discuss with the Foundation key developments 
for which they need special assistance. The offer of these 
grants does not debar the colleges, or individual research 
workers there, from putting forward other projects for support 
by direct grants from the Foundation. 

So far two grants, to Ibadan University College (Nigeria) 
and the University of the West Indies, have been decided, 
but others are under discussion, including a scheme of research 
into the contents and methods of education in the colonies. 


EUROPE & AFRICA 


SWITZERLAND’S FINANCIAL INTEREST 


ALTHOUGH it does not own any “colonial possessions’’ the 
Swiss economy is being boosted by ever-increasing exports 
of capital to African territories. In the past ten years nearly 
£31 million (representing 35 per cent of available capital for 
foreign investment) have been sunk into African development 
schemes. A further £6 million has been granted in the form 
of bank credits. 

Writing in Optima (September 1954) Dr. A. Jann (General 
Manager of the Union Bank of Switzerland) said that the 
‘significance of Switzerland’s contribution may be gauged from 
the fact that between 1948 and 1952 the entire sterling area 
contributed £13 million to South African government loans 
while Switzerland alone provided £8 million. During the 
same period Switzerland granted £10 million to South African 
private enterprises compared with £28 million from all non- 
sterling countries, including the United States. 

Between 1950-3, Switzerland provided £15 million to help 
finance Belgium’s Ten-Year plan in the Belgium Congo. Also 
large sums have been invested privately by Swiss firms and 
by individuals. Dr. Jann points to the absence of reliable 
information about social, economic and political developments 
in Africa. ‘“‘One has only to mention the racial problem as a 
pregnant example. The Swiss have no knowledge of the nature 
of this problem from direct experience, and, naturally enough, 
views on the subject are based on the Swiss social conscience. 
This particular issue could easily arouse fears about the future 
social and political outlook in South Africa and its consequences 
for the Swiss capital invested there.” 


SWEDISH FUND-RAISING CAMPAIGN 


King Gustav VI of Sweden opened a six-week national fund 
raising compaign on February 7 when he broadcast to his 
nation appealing for popular support for Swedish backed 
projects in Ethiopia and Pakistan. 

The Swedish Central Committee for Technical Assistance, 
founded in 1953, is representative of some forty major non- 
governmental groups, including the Employers, Trade 
Unions, Religious, Professional, Educational, Relief and Peace 
organisations and major political parties. On their suggestion 
the Swedish Government signed an agreement with the 
Ethiopian Government in October, 1954, which provides for 
the establishment of an Ethiopian-Swedish Institute on Building: 
Technology, to be attached to a building material testing 
laboratory in Addis Ababa. Under the agreement, Sweden 
will defray the cost of the nine Swedish personnel and provide 
instruction material, furniture and equipment for the school 
and laboratory. 

Sweden will also provide fifteen scholarships for Ethiopian 
students who will be trained as building engineers. ( Doorway 
to the 20th Century, March, 1955.) 


AMERICA & AFRICA 


INVESTMENT IN THE CENTRAL AFRICAN 
FEDERATION 


AN investment consultant of America’s Foreign Operations 
Administration, Mr. Charles C. Thompson, said in Salisbury 
that private American capital was interested in sound projects 
in the Federation and elsewhere. Mr. Thompson, who came 
to the Federation at the invitation of the Federal Government, 
toured the three territories with the American Consul-General, 
Mr. L. V. Steere. They had discussions with the Federal and 
Territorial Governments. The primary needs of the Federation 
for economic development, said Mr. Thompson, were electric 
power, transport and housing. Developments would take 
place in secondary and other industries, once those major 
problems had been adequately met. He said he had been parti- 
cularly impressed with the Shire Valley project in Nyasaland, 
and there was an undoubted potential for fishery and afforesta- 
tion development. A further worthy project would be the 
development of the cotton spinning and weaving industry in 
Nyasaland. The American investors who might advance 
capital for the larger development schemes would not neces- 
sarily be those who would be interested in the development of 
secondary industry. It was a wrong assumption that a tre- 
mendous amount of American capital was just waiting to pour 
into the Federal area, but there was capital for investment 
in sound projects provided there was an assurance of reason- 
able profits and security of investment. ( Federation Newsletter, 
December 21, 1955.) 

The President of the Chase National Bank of America 
intends to visit the Federation this year, and the president of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
hopes to come next year. The Federal Minister of Finance, 
Mr. Donald Macintyre, also said private American investors 
are to have a permanent representative in Central Africa. 
( Federation Newsletter, January 26, 1955.) 








MESSAGE TO WEST AFRICA 


The United States Senate and House of Representatives 
have sent a message of goodwill to Nigeria and the Gold 
Coast which, inter alia, stated: ‘‘Whereas it is the policy of 
the United States to encourage efforts towards independence 
and self-government truly expressive of the desires of the 
people and as they show their capability to establish and 
protect free institutions; and 

Whereas the continent of Africa is a vital part of the free 
world area” ; 

most cordial greetings were extended ‘“‘to the representa- 
tive bodies of the Gold Coast and Nigeria on the occasion of 
the first meeting of their legislatures under the revised con- 
stitutions, in recognition of the democratic ideals shared by 
the United States and those territories, and in reaffirmation 
of the friendship of the United States for the peoples of Africa.” 

It was further “Resolved, That the Secretary of State is 
hereby requested to appoint a United States delegation at the 
appropriate time to represent the United States at ceremonies 
marking the achievement of complete self-government for 
these territories.” 


SOUTH AFRICA’S AFFRONT TO THE 
UNITED STATES NAVY 


Two American Senators protested at the segregation of the 
400 Negro members of the crew of the carrier Midway 
during its visit to Cape Town in January. The Pretoria News 
(January 17, 1955) reported that Senator Herbert Lehman 
(Democrat) sent a telegram to the Secretary of the Navy, 
Mr. Charles Thomas, saying that to treat Negro crew 
members differently from White in South Africa would violate 
the Navy’s announced policy of non-discrimination and inte- 
gration. Commenting editorially the Rand Daily Mail des- 
cribed the incident as “a serious blow to South Africa’s 
prestige in America,”’ and said “‘it is a grave matter when a 
newspaper of the standing of the New York Times speaks 
of an ‘affront to the United States Navy’. We have not heard 
the last of this incident. The whole affair should serve to remind 
us of the awkward position in which we shall find ourselves in 
the event of war. Presumably we may expect to count among 
our allies two of the great republics of the world, the United 
States and France. Both have large numbers of what we call 
non-Europeans in their armed forces.” 


The Editor of the Dicest does not necessarily endorse the views of the correspondents 
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